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SKETCHES FROM EASTERN SICILY. 


II.—TAUROMENION, 


By an almost universal consent, the 
view from the hill town of Taormina, 
especially the view from its theatre, 
is set down as the loveliest among the 
lovely views of Sicily. We speak of 
course of views which lie within the 
reach of ordinary mortals, without dis- 
puting the precedence of landscapes 
which can be judged of only by mem- 
bers of the AlpineClub. From the hill of 
the theatre, or indeed from a convenient 
house-top in the town of Taormina 
itself, a landscape may be beheld which, 
if the sea and the mountains are truly 
said to send forth the two voices which 
call to freedom, should have made the 
hills and the coast on which we look 
free for ever. The town itself nestles 
on a ledge of the hills, with the sea 
far below ; lofty peaks, each crowned 
by its fortress, rise high above it, 
while A®tna itself stands in the full 
foreground, notostentatiously proclaim- 
ing its calling by the ceaseless smoke 
of Vesuvius, but reminding us by its 
snowy torc how high it soars above 
Vesuvius and every other Sicilian and 
South-Italian height. Nor is such a re- 
minder needless; the vast breadth of 
the base from which the crest of Autna 
slowly rises takes off something from 
its apparent height, as compared with 
much lower mountains which rise more 
abruptly. Before us lies the Ionian 
sea, with its sands, its havens, its pro- 
montories. Far away we may trace 
No, 232.—von, xxx1x. 


the dim outline of the bl uff of Hybla 
and the lower height which was once 
girded by the walls of Syracuse. A 
nearer promontory marks the site of 
the Hyblaian Megara, now an Augusta 
which must be well nigh the youngest 
of the name, an Augusta called from no 
Julius or Claudius, but from Frederick 
the Wonder of the World. And nearer 
still, close in fact beneath us, a low 
promontory, a sandy bay, marks a site 
which beheld the first entrance of Sicily 
into the recorded Aryan world. We 
look down on the Ebbs-fleet of Sicily, 
as no height allows us to look down 
on the Ebbs-fleet of Britain. There 
it was that the Greek first landed, 
to claim a share for his race in 
the greatest of Mediterranean islands. 
That low, forsaken, promontory, which 
for twenty-two ages has ceased to be 
a dwelling-place of man, marks the 
site of the Western Naxos, eldest of 
Sikeliot cities. Somewhere hard by, 
at some point of the bay below us, 
must be the very spot where the first 
Hellenic foot was pressed on Sicilian 
soil. We might perhaps know the 
very spot, could we find the site of 
that venerated altar, the religious 
centre of all Sikeliot settlements, 
which stood at some point outside the 
walls of Naxos. There, as at the 
very birth-spot of Hellenic life in 
the great island, all who went on any 
public commission from Sicily to the 
sacred feasts of the mother land, first 
did sacrifice to Apollén Archégetés, the 
T 
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god who had led their fathers and kins- 
men into their new land. And, high 
above city and altar, somewhere on the 
mount of Tauros where we stand— 
on the site of the theatre, it may be ; 
it may be on the loftier site of the 
castle — stood the first stronghold 
which the Greek raised on the con- 
quered shore, to guard the city which 
was rising on the peninsula whose 
site, as seen from Tauros, seems 
so lowly. In short, whether we 
climb the hills or look up at them 
from the shore, we are treading the 
cradle-land of Sicilian history. For 
surely the history of Sicily, in 
any worthy sense, begins when the 
island comes within the pale of the 
Hellenic world, and enters on its part 
in the general affairs of the Hellenic 
lands. The records of the older Pho- 
nician settlements might be history, 
if we knew them. Like all records 
of that wonderful people, the annals 
of Panormos and Motyé, while the 
Canaanite still held them, would 
doubtless be richer in instruction 
than the annals of the mightiest 
despotism of Asia. It was among 
men of their race, alone of barbarian 
nations, that Greece and Italy found 
real- instructors, worthy rivals, in 
commerce, policy, and warfare. And 
yet we must look upon it as a new 
birth for any European land when 
the Pheenician passed from it and the 
Greck took his place. We cannot tell 
what might have been; it is vain to 
speculate on the forms which an un- 
disturbed Pheenician culture might 
have taken. Our history, the un- 
broken history in which we ourselves 
are concerned—the history in which 
we ourselves take a part, and a new 
page of which is written with every 
trustworthy telegram or letter which 
comes from Macedonia or from Cyprus 
—begins in each of the Mediterranean 
lands at the moment when the Greek 
first sets his foot on that land. Here 
in Sicily, as elsewhere, the older and 
more mysterious occupants have their 
own interest ; but it is rarely indeed 
that they add anything either to our 
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political or to our artistic stores. The 
monuments of non-Hellenic Panormos 
have vanished ; the monuments of non- 
Hellenic Segesta are as Hellenic as 
those of Syracuse or Akragas. Nor 
does their history supply us with any 
list of Semitic tyrants and deliverers 
to match the list of tyrants and de- 
liverers which we find in the two 
great cities of Hellenic Sicily. For 
us the history of the world begins 
when our own distant kinsfolk begin 
to play their recorded part in it. For 
us the history of Sicily begins when 
the Greek first took possession of the 
height of Tauros and of the peninsula 
which was once covered by the younger 
Naxos. 

In musing on the spot which beheld 
the first historic settlement in the great 
Mediterranean island, our thoughts un- 
avoidably fly off to the spot which 
answers to it in the history of our 
own Oceanic island. We have called 
the sands by Naxos the Ebbs-fleet of 
Sicily. The two spots, each in its 
own island, beheld the beginning of 
that stage of its history with which 
later ages are most concerned. And 
yet we should remember that, on 
this side of Sicily at least, the 
Greek settlement was not, any more 
than the English settlement in Bri- 
tain, made at the expense of utter 
strangers. In both cases it was 
the triumph of Aryan over Aryan. 
In the later case it was the triumph 
of a younger Aryan race over a people 
among whom some traces of Roman 
culture and polity still lingered. In 
the earlier case it was the triumph of 
a race, not older perhaps in European 
settlement, but practically older by 
its swifter progress, over a people 
among whom, had we any means of 
seeking for them, we might expect to 
find the first rude germs, if not of 
Roman culture, at least of Roman 
polity. The Aryan history, the Aryan 
civilization, of Sicily undoubtedly be- 
gins with the Greek settlement; but 
assuredly the Aryan occupation did 
not then begin. We will leave for 
the present the races at the other 
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side of the island, the mysterious 
people of whom we can at least say 
that they were neither Greek nor 
Phenician, and whom a school of 
inquirers against whom we have no- 
thing to say will assuredly claim as 
part of the great Basque occupa- 
tion of Western Europe. How Sikels 
and Sikans, if they belonged to utterly 
alien races, came to have names which 
seem to spring from the same root,! 
let the supporters of the Basque theory 
explain. We are not responsible for 
all the Achaians, and they will most 
likely decline to be responsible for all 
the Iberians, whom a prying eye will 
find out on the map. Our business 
lies with the people who, whatever 
else they did, gave their name to the 
island on which we stand. For at Naxos 
and Tauromenion we are treading on 
what is specially Sikelian ground. We 
are here in the very home of the 
Sikels; we look on the spot which 
they cursed as the landing-place of 
the stranger; we look on the spot 
where they held out longest against 
his power and won their last victories 
over him. The early history of their 
own land is so much less known 
to Englishmen than the early history 
of any other land—the Saxon shrinks 
with instinctive horror from any word 
that bears the stamp of the Briton 
—that, while we ventured to call the 
coast of Naxos the Ebbs-fleet of the 
Greek, we can hardly venture to call 
the heights above Tauromenion the 
Rhyd-y-groes of the Sikel.? So to do we 
must take liberties with geography ; we 
must wipe out that large part of Britain 
which lies between the Kentish coast 
and the inland fields of Worcester- 
shire. And when we have wrought 
our geographical miracle, we shall not 
find much external likeness between 
the craggy height that Dionysios scaled 
and the ford of sandy Severn where 
Gruffydd ap Llywelyn won the last 


1 Yet the difference in quantity, as old as 
Homer, must not be forgotten. 

? For this last great victory of the Briton 
on what had been English ground, see 
Norman Conquest, vol. i. p. 506, ed. 3. 
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great fight of Briton against English- 
man. Yet, in the history of the two 
islands, the two spots hold a place 
which, among much of enaetliehis 
difference, has much of real analogy. 
We might say that all Sikel history 
is gathered round this spot, were it 
not that the name of the one recorded 
Sikel hero hardly comes within the 
immediate associations of our view. 
Douketios, the one man of his race of 
whom we can form a personal idea, 
plays no direct part in the story of 
Tauromenion.® Yet, as we stand in 
the theatre of Tauromenion, it needs 
no great effort to call him upon the 
stage before us. As the eye stretches 
away to what once was Syracuse, we 
see the city where he sat as a van- 
quished suppliant. And A®tna itself 
rises to suggest the memory of cities 
seated at its base and bearing its 
name, cities which vanished from the 
roll of Hellenic commonwealths during 
the short moment of Sikel victory. 
The point then where we stand is 
at once the spot from which the 
Greek first drove the Sikel, and the 
spot where the Sikel won his last 
victory over the Greek. Nor are we 
going too far, if, in the race which gave 
its name to Sicily, we see, not only 
Aryan kinsmen of their Greek con- 
querors, but kinsmen nearer in degree 
than the Celt or the Teuton, and not 
only kinsmen of the Greek, but men 
standing in a still nearer relation to 
the Roman. All tradition, all likeli- 
hood, what little witness we have in 
the way of nomenclature and language, 
all go to establish a close connexion 
between the Sikels of Sicily and the 
Latins of Italy. The name is common 
to the island and the peninsula, and 
it is a name which goes back to our 
very earliest glimpses of Italian history 
or legend. The poet of the Odyssey 
knew the Sikels as a people with 
whom the men of Ithaké had deal- 


3 See the exploits of Douketios in Diod6ros, 
xi. 76, 78, 88, 91, and his foundation of Kalé 
Akté in xii. 8, 29. He is called by a varie 
of titles, ayeudv, Suvvderys, apnyovuevos, an 
Baoireds. 
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ings, a people from among whom slaves 
might sometimes find their way to the 
Kephallenian island,! but a people who 
are spoken of as a kind of bugbear, 


like King Echetos—himself perhaps _ 


a Sikel king—in those days, or like 
Turks and Ogres in later times.” 
Their name appears in all manner 
of relations, in almost every picture 
of the earliest days of Italy; the 
Siculi have their place among the 
oldest traditions of Rome herself.* 
One can hardly doubt that the men 
whom the Chalkidian settlers drove 
out from Tauros and the coast below 
Tauros were no distant kinsmen of 
the men who, perhaps at no great 
distance of time, were laying the 
foundations of “the great group of 
village communities by the Tiber.” 
We must remember that, in Greek 


1 Odyssey, xxiv. 210.— 


ev BE -yuv7) Sucedr ypnis wérev, 7H pa yépovra 
évduxéws Kouceonev én’ arypou, vdog TANS. 


It must be remembered that Sixavin is 
spoken of in the same book, v. 306. 
2 xx, 382, where the suitors propose— 


tous telvous év vnt roAvKAnio: Badrdytes, 

és Sucedods wéeupwuer Bev né Tor &kiov Apart. 

This exactly answers to the threat of sending 
to King Echetos in xviii. 83, xxi, 307. He is 
there quartered in Epeiros, yet the Scholiast 
calls him SieeAGv tépavvos. Sikels in Epeiros 
would be in no way wonderful. 

3 About the Sikels in Italy, Sir George 
Lewis (Credibility of the Roman History, 
i, 272, 277) gathered together a crowd of 

assages, of course not with the intention of 
Gaaeier them. Sikans are spoken of as well 
as Sikels, a fact which might be made use of 
in support of more theories than one. The 
oddest form of the story is where Silius 
Italicus (xiv. 37) traces the name of Sicily to 
Siculus king of the Ligurians ; 
Mox, Ligurum pubes, Siculo ductore, novavit 
Possessis bello mutata vocabula regnis. 

The stories which most concern us are those 
which make the Sikels colonists from Rome 
itself, So Varro, v. 101. ‘*A Roma orti 
Siculi, at annales veteres nostri dicunt.” So 
Dionysios (i. 73) quotes the version of Antio- 
chos, which made Sikelos a Roman exile : 
dvip doblxero ék ‘Péuns pvyds* Sixedos Svoua 
airg. It does not appear however that he 
went into Sicily, Above all there is the note 
of Servius on the Aneid, xi. 317. See 
Schwegler, Rémische Geschiehte, i. 400, and 
what I have myself got together in the 
British Quarterly Review, No. cxix. p. 132. 
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eyes, all the Italian races were bar- 
barians no less than Egyptians or 
Pheenicians. Nay they seemed bar- 
barians far lower than Egyptians or 
Phenicians, as they had not made the 
same advances in material civiliza- 
tion which Egyptians and Pheenicians 
had made. The Greeks of the eighth 
century before Christ would assuredly 
not find out how much in common with 
themselves, how many germs of kin- 
dred speech and kindred institutions, 
lurked among the despised barbarians 
of Italy. Yet all our evidence leads 
us to think that the Sikel was an un- 
developed Latin—we dare not say an 
undeveloped Roman, for it needed the 
unrivalled site of Rome, and the 
unique course of her history, to de- 
velope all that is implied in the Roman 
name. The Sikel stronghold on Tauros 
could never have been as Rome; but, 
untouched by Greek or Pheenician, it 
might have been as Tusculum. We 
can hardly doubt that the Greek 
settlements in Sicily hindered the 
growth of a native Sikel, that is, a 
Latin, civilization. On the other hand, 
it placed the higher Hellenic civili- 
zation within the reach of the Sikels. 
The real, though unsuspected, kind- 
red doubtless made it easier for the 
Sikels to enter within the Hellenic 
fold. Certain it is that they did so 
enter with no small results. The dis- 
tinction between Sikel and Sikeliot, 
between the native race and the Greek 
settler, so strongly drawn in the days 
of Dionysios, was wholly wiped out in 
the days of Verres. 

As Greek national feeling gathered 
strongly, if not round the city of 
Naxos itself, yet round the altar which 
marked the place where Greek coloni- 
zation had begun, so Sikel national 
feeling gathered no less strongly round 
that spot in another way. That spot 
was to the whole Sikel race the be- 
ginning of sorrows. There the move- 
ment had begun which had so largely 
driven them from their earlier seats, 
or made them a subject race in their 
own land. Naxos and Tauros were 
spots to which every Sikel heart 
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looked with sorrow and with yearn- 
ing; to win them back was the 
most earnest longing of the whole 
Sikel people. So says the native 
historian of Sicily, honest, heavy, 
blundering, Diodéros. But we hardly 
need his witness, or rather the witness 
of the earlier writers whom he copied, 
to tell us that the Sikels felt as any 
people -must have felt who were ad- 
vanced enough to have any national 
feelings at all. At last the day came 
when the Sikel was again to hold his 
own, though to hold it only as a grant 
at the hands of the stranger. It would 
doubtless have been a higher triumph, 
if Douketios, the hero of the race, 
had not only stormed Greek cities 
under A!tna and striven to plant a 
Sikel settlement on the northern 
coast, but had restored Sikel rule on 
the bay of Naxos and had dedicated 
the altar of Apollén Archégetés afresh 
as a monument of Sikel victory. So 
it was not to be. But Naxos, after 
going through some of the usual re- 
volutions of a Sikeliot city, drew on 
herself the full bitterness of Syra- 
cusan hatred by her steady support 
of Athens during the great Athenian 
expedition. Dionysios, in his long 
career of breaking down and build- 
ing up, swept the hated city from the 
earth, Some other vanquished cities he 
either kept as subjects of Syracuse, 
or else peopled them with his mer- 
cenaries. But the crime of Naxos was 
so black that nothing could satisfy 
Syracusan wrath but to wipe her out 
of the roll of Hellenic cities, to lessen 
the bounds of Hellas by the extent 
of the territory of the Naxian state. 


The eldest of Sikeliot cities vanished ; - 


then, with what motives it is hard to 
say, Dionysios bestowed the site and 
territory on the barbarian neighbours 
of Naxos. The ground from which 
the Greek had first driven the Sikel 
became Sikel soil again. But the 
difference between the two races is 
still marked. Either the peninsular 
site of Naxos, so precious to the Greek, 
had no charm in Sikel eyes, or else 
the vengeance of Dionysios decreed 
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that where Naxos once stood no man 
should dwell. Certain it is that no 
city of men has ever again arisen on 
the site of Naxos. But the new 
owners of the soil, entering again on 
the possession of their fathers, then, 
in the last years of the fifth century 
before Christ, built them a city and 
a fortress on a site like one of the 
cities and fortresses of the earliest 
days. High on the side of Tauros, over- 
hanging the sea and the peninsula, but 
far above them, arose the Sikel town of 
Tauromenion, still a dwelling-place of 
men by the name of Zaormina. Higher 
still on the mountain rose the akropolis 
of the new city, the height still crowned 
by the castle, with the yet loftier 
height of Mola soaring above it. To 
climb even the lower height must be 
left to those whose presence in Sicily 
is due to some other cause than the 
bidding of their medical advisers. 
Frailer mortals may be content to 
look up from the level of town or 
theatre at the scene of the last 
victory of the Sikel over the Greek. 
The tale is well told, though it is 
Diodéros who tells it. Dionysios, once 
the friend of the Sikels, had become 
their enemy. When he granted away 
the forsaken lands and site of Naxos 
he may not have foreseen that a new 
Sikel city would arise on such a strong 
and threatening site as Tauromenion. 
Indeed it is not clear that the war 
did not begin on the Sikel side. The 
tyrant was warring against Rhégion, 
and his plans were in some way 
thwarted by the men of Taurome- 
nion.' It was winter; yet he laid 
siege to the place, deeming that, as 
they had not long held the height, 
they would easily forsake it. He did 
not reckon on the abiding memory of 
an oppressed nationality. The Sikels 
had entered on the possession of that 
spot with the same feelings with which 
at this moment the Montenegrin and 
the Servian are entering upon those 
small :fragments of the heritage of 


1 Diodéros, xiv. ¢. 87. 
‘Pryyiov otparidy &yew, mapnvwxAcito be bwd Tay 
Tavpouernioy kareiAnpdtav ZiKedav, 


Ssevoeiro piv em) 
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their race which European diplomacy 
leaves to them. The historian tells us 
that they remembered how their fathers 
had told them that it was there that 
the Greek had first established himself 


at the expense of the Sikel ; he tells. 


us how they felt that they had won 
back the land of their forefathers, how 
on that spot they hoped to avenge the 
wrongs which their race had suffered 
at Hellenic hands, To keep the height 
of Tauros became the Sikels’ highest 
point of honour.’ Its guardians fought 
as men will fight in such a cause ; but 
they had in the Syracusan tyrant a 
skilful and a daring enemy to fight 
against. With the usual error of half- 
civilized warriors, they failed to take 
due military precautions. At the win- 
ter-solstice, when the mountain was 
thickly covered with snow, on a moon- 
less and stormy night, they deemed 
that no enemy would think of as- 
saulting the akropolis of Tauromenion. 
Such was the very moment which 
Dionysios chose for his enterprise. In 
spite of the difficulties of the ascent, 
an ascent made doubtless by the path 
which now leads to the Porta Toca of 
modern Taormina, wounded, blistered, 
and half blinded by the cold, he and 
his men forced their way up to the 
akropolis—the modern castle.” On 
such a night the Sikels had kept but 
careless watch ; the fortress was taken ; 
the city was for a moment in the hands 
of Dionysios. But the Sikel defenders 
speedily recovered themselves; the 
Syracusans were driven down the 
mountain side; the tyrant himself 
was all but taken alive; a blow on 
his breast-plate sent the lord of Syra- 
cuse, the conqueror of so many cities, 
rolling down the snowy side of rescued 
Tauros, The Sikel guard on the yet 
higher point of Mola was roused by 


1 Diodéros, xiv. 88. @doKxorvres matpdav 
dvaxricacbas xwpay ai wep) Sy eis robs éavtady 
mporyévous e&juaptov*EAAnves dutvacOat dixalws, 
€pirormodvto Katacxeiv Toy Adgor. 

2? So I understand the topograph of the 
description in Dioddéros, xiv. c. 88. dpunce 
vuxtis adoeAtvou Kat xemeplov mpds tois dv- 
wrdtw timouvs..... mids wey axpoTdAcws 
éxuplevoe, wal 7d mpdswrov éfijAKwoe Kal rds 


the noise of battle ; they came down 
to join in the work; six hundred of 
the tyrant’s army were slain, and 
those who escaped mostly left their 
arms behindthem. The tyrant, alone 
among his host, kept the breast-plate 
which had caused his fall and in some 
sort had caused his escape. 

Here we have a tale told in some 
detail ; and, standing on the spot, or 
calling it up before the mind’s eye, we 
can see the various stages of the as- 
cent, the capture, the rescue, the utter 
overthrow, of the assailants. Our 
sympathies are with the defenders ; 
when the barbarian is represented by 
men fighting for their own ancient 
home, and when the Greek appears 
only in the shape of a tyrant com- 
manding a mercenary and largely a 
barbarian force, it is to the Sikel and 
not to the Greek that we wish well. 
Let us leap over thirteen hundred 
years, and we come to a struggle, 
which if we knew the ins and outs 
of warfare, would call forth our sym- 
pathies for later defenders of Tauro- 
menion even more warmly than they 
are called forth by the struggle in 
which the Sikels drove Dionysios 
headlong down the mountain side. 
During those thirteen hundred years 
Tauromei.ion had gone through many 
changes, as no city, especially no 
Sicilian city, could fail to go through 
many changes in so long a space of time. 
The Sikel fortress whence Dionysios 
had been driven had become part of the 


Upers CBrawe did rd Woxos* wera bt tadra eis 20 
Erepov mépos wapesmecdy eisiyaye THY Svvapw 
cls Thv wéAw. Tav 5€é SixcAdv abpdws BonOnady- 
twv eedoOnoay of werd Tod Atovuciou, kal airés 
ev TH puyh tuTrduevos els TOv Odpaxa meprerv- 
Alo@n, wat wap’ CAlyor cuvcdA4pOn (av. av BE 
SuMedray ericeysevov ef iwepdetiov témwy, dvn- 
peOnoay piv tTav pera Atovvatov mAclous tay 
étaxoolwv. The phrase pla dxpérodts is rather 
an odd one, but it clearly implies two fortified 
heights. It would most naturally be taken 
for the present castello just over the town, 
while the varepdéior rér0r would be the loftier 
height of Mola. The word depdééos, first 
accepted by the Saracen, is sometimes used 
without much reference to right or left ; but, 
at least as seen from the theatre, Mola stands 
very distinctly to the right of the castello, 
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dominion of Dionysios; it had been 
colonized again as a Greek city by the 
remnant of the people of fallen Naxos ; 
it had shared the various fortunes 
of its neighbours in the days of 
Agathoklés and of the later Hierdn ; 
it had been a free city in alliance with 
Rome ; it had been a colony of Rome ; 
it had, like the rest of the island, felt 
the rule of the Vandal, the Goth, and 
the Roman of the East. And now the 
second great time of struggle has come, 
the second time when Sicily was to be 
struggled for by Europe and Africa, by 
Aryan and Semitic man. The Saracen 
was in the land; Messana, Panormos, 
Syracuse itself, had become cities of 
Islam ; but the north-eastern corner 
of the island was still unsubdued, the 
height of Tauros still held out, the last 
Sicilian city which clave to the allegi- 
ance of Christ and Cesar. That is all 
that we can tell; the height that had 
baffled Dionysios must have long baflled 
the Mussulman invader, as more than 
twenty years passed between the fall 
of Syracuse and the attack on Taurome- 
nion. We would gladly know some 
details of the days when the solitary 
mountain city stood alone, looking 
down on the bondage of cities mightier 
than itself. Its first is recorded both 
by Christian and by Saracen chron- 
iclers, and we get a living picture of 
the last horrors from the life of Saint 
Prokopios of Tauromenion by John 
the Deacon of Naples.’ The city was 
besieged in the month of May, in the 
year 902, by a host of African and 
Sicilian Saracens, under the savage 
Emir Ibrahim, the fiercest of his 
race. In the Arabic record the name 
of Tauromenion is cut short into 
Tabermin, a witness, along with so 
many others, to the Greek pronuncia- 
tion of the time.” Leo the Philoso- 
pher was reigning in Constantinople, 
and was more busied with ecclesiasti- 
cal buildings than with defending his 


1 Muratori, vol. i., part 2, p. 269. 

2 See the entries 963 in the Chronicon 
Siculum, a chronicle translated from the 
Arabic, in the second part of the first volume 
of Muratori, p. 247. 


last remaining stronghold in a distant 
province. The annalists are brief and 
whnigmatic, but they imply that the 
fleet which was sailing, or which ought 
to have been sailing, for the defence 
of Tauromenion, was kept back to help 
in some way in these architectural 
works,” They imply too that there 
was negligence, if not actual treason, 
in the commanders of the city itself. 
The Emperor, so slow in sending 
earthly help, sent them a saint to ex- 
hort them, but to that saint they 
refused to listen. Meanwhile the Sara- 
cen Emir was not losing time in the 
sae way. Ibrahim had landed with 
his whole force; he had won a hard 
fought battle on the shores, and had 
driven the defeated Christians into 
the city. He had then taken in the 
nature of the spot; he had specially 
collected a party of men, described as 
Ethiopians, who excelled all others in 
the climbing of steep places, Stirred 
up by the promise of great rewards, the 
light-footed Ethiopians climbed up, it 
would seem, in the track of Dionysios 
to the akropolis or castle. Then with 
a loud shout they called on their com- 
rades to join in the general attack. As 
in the days of the Sikels, the watch 
seems to have been badly kept. While 
the Ethiopians were climbing, the 
guards of Tauromenion were at their 
dinner.‘ A frightful massacre followed, 
both in the city and in all the hiding- 
places roundabout. The bishop Proko- 


3 See Theophanés, the, continuators of (ed. 
Bonn.), pp. 865, 704, 860. The last, that of 
George the Monk, is the fullest account, and 
seems to charge both the commander of the 
fleet and the officer in command at Tauro- 
menion with treachery. mapedrjpén év Sucedle 
7) Tavpouévioy imd t&v “Adpwy, TH dpedcig 
maAAov 8¢ mpodocla Eicrablou to~ dpovyyaplou 
Tév TAwtuwy Kal KapeudaAou éxeioe bvros. The 
deacon John is too busy with the martyred 
bishop to mention the — governor, 

Amari (ii. 79) gives’ the narrative from 
other Arabic authorities and from the Life of 
St. Elias of Enna, a prophet who gains no 
hearing from the doomed garrison and citizens. 

+ Martyrium S. Procopii, Mur. vol. i. par. 
2, p. 270, ‘* Miseri cives, qui custodiis depu- 
tati ad prandiam perrexerant,non ante se captos 
senserunt quam hostilis clamor, ex industria 
ortus, omnium mentes perculisset.” 
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pios was brought before the Emir. 
Ibrahim for a moment respected his 
grey hairs, and made him splendid 
offers on condition of his embracing 


Islam. At last, stirred to rage by the, 


bishop’s constancy, he bade his heart 
be torn from his breast that he 
might see the seat of such an uncon- 
querable will. The saint’s sufferings 
were ended by beheading, and his 
body was burned, as a warning to all 
who should withstand the will of 
Tbrahim. 

Tauromenion was thus won by the 
Saracen ; but Sicily was not yet wholly 
conquered, and Tauromenion itself 
rose again and fell again before all 
was over. The city was levelled with 
the ground; but, in the confusions 
among the Saracens themselves, the 
Christians after a while won back the 
site. Tauromenion was again a 
Christian fortress, which held out, to 
fall again into Saracen hands sixty 
years after the martyrdom of Saint 
Prokopios. In 962 or 963 Tauro- 
menion again fell, this time driven to 
surrender by lack of water. Three 
years later the last Christian strong- 
hold of Rametta was taken, and all 
Sicily passed under the rule of the 
misbelievers.' 

Tauromenion was thus in the tenth 
century all but the last abiding-place 
of a race and a religion. It had 
nearly the same destiny in the next 
age. When the Norman came to Sicily, 
at once a conqueror and deliverer, 
Tauromenion, the last city to hold 
out in the cause of Christendom, was 
not indeed the last to hold out in 
the cause of Islam. Syracuse and 
Agrigentum were still unconquered 
when Tauromenion fell ; but it was not 
till eighteen years after Count Roger 
had first crossed the strait that he sur- 
rounded the stronghold of Tauromenion 
with twenty-two towers on the land 
side, while his ships cut off all ap- 
proach by sea. This was in 1078, 
and the details of the siege are given, 

1 See the extracts in Muratori, p. 272; 


Chron. Sic. ap. Muratori, p. 248; Amari II. 
86, 148, 257. 
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partly in prose, partly in verse, in the 
chronicle of Geoffrey Malaterra.2 We 
see signs enough of the difficulty of 
operations on such a site ; but Norman 
energy and carefulness seems to have 
occupied every point, however difficult 
of approach, and some curious meetings 
of nations took place during the siege. 
It is not indeed wonderful to find 
Breton followers in a Norman army, 
and our chronicler duly records how 
Count Roger, in a sudden attack of the 
enemy in a steep and narrow place, owed 
his life to the loyalty of a Breton 
soldier. But the nationality of those 
by whom the attack was made might 
strike some of us with a little surprise. 
We might hardly have looked for 
Slavonic bands among the Mussulman 
defenders of Tauromenion.*? But the 
Slaves, first of all in the character of 
purchased captives, play no small part 
in the history of Mussulman Spain. 
They play in some sort in the Western 
Caliphate the same part which the 
early Turks do in the Eastern, And 
we are bound to say that the Mussul- 
man defenders of the hill of Tauros 
cut a better figure in a military point 
of view than some of their Sikel or 
their Christian predecessors. We 
hear nothing of any carelessness of 
watch. There is no surprise, no capture 
of the city during dinner-time. But 
Norman pride had not to endure the 
sight of Count Roger rolling down the 
rocks like the Syracusan tyrant. The 
Mussulman defenders of the hill city, 
like its last Christian defenders, held 
out till they had nothing more to eat, 
and then they surrendered. 


And now what has the modern 
Taormina to show as signs of the 


® Lib. iii, cap. 15—18 ap. Muratori, v. pp. 
580, 581. 

3 Cap. 5. ‘‘Quadam die in castro in castrum 
per precipitia scopulosi montis comes visum 
mansiret cum paucis, quedam Sclavoram 


inter myrtetica virgulta latitans in quodam 
arctioris transitus loco prorumpens irruit.” 
See Amari, iii, 157. ‘‘Una mano di Slavi, 
che sembrano schiavi o mercenarii de’ Musul- 
mani.” There was a Slavonic quarter at 
Palermo, 
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presence of so many successive masters 
on her height? Count Roger’s block- 
ade was not indeed the last siege of the 
height of Tauros. Taormina was taken 
and taken again during the wars be- 
tween France and Spain in the second 
half of the seventeenth century, and 
in our own day the title of Duke of 
Taormina, gained by successes over 
the last patriotic defenders of the 
spot, rewarded the infamy of an 
agent of the last brood of Sicilian 
tyrants. But visits of this last class 
show their traces, as Palermo and 
Messina can bear witness, simply in 
the shape of destruction. Nor can we 
expect the warfare of the seventeenth 
century to leave behind it any memo- 
rials which we should place alongside 
of the memorials of any of the earlier 
conquerors or defenders, from the Sikel 
to the Norman. It is plain that, ina 
spot which began its career as a city 
in what in Sicily is so modern a date 
as the last years of the fourth century 
before Christ, we cannot look for pri- 
mzeval remains in the ordinary sense. 
But we should be glad to find Sikel re- 
mains of any date or of any kind. We 
crave, but we crave in vain, for some- 
thing of the same kind as our earliest 
monuments either of Italy or of Greece, 
something akin alike to Tusculum 
and to Tiryns. But Taormina has 
no arco Gotico to show us. Indeed 
the chances are that a Sikel building 
of the days of Dionysios would be un- 
distinguishable from a Sikeliot build- 
ing. A temple, if we had one surviv- 
ing, in Sikel Tauromenion would in all 
likelihood be as purely Hellenic as the 
temple of Elymian Segesta. The 
greatest and most famous monument 
of the city dates, in its present form, 
only from the days of the Roman 
colony, though it has certainly becn in- 
fluenced by Greek ideas, and though it 
May even, as some antiquaries believe, 
preserve actual parts of an earlier Greek 
building. This is the famous Theatre 
of Taormina, which in itself is one of 
the greatest surviving monuments of 
the kind, and which must surely sur- 
pass all in the wonderful charm of its 
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position. The theatre of Syracuse 
commands a wide, a noble, and a 
historic prospect; but it cannot be 
compared to the theatre of Taormina 
seated on its peninsular height. But 
in one point the merits of the Tauro- 
menian theatre have been decidedly 
overrated. The guide-books all tell 
us that there is no such perfect scena 
in the world, except that of Aspendos 
in Pamphylia. When the promised 
reform of Pamphylia and the neigh- 
bouring lands has been carried out 
under the security of a British protec- 
torate, we may be better inclined than 
at present to balance the merits of 
Aspendos and;Taormina. But it is cer- 
tain that a scena, incomparably better 
preserved than that of Taormina, may 
be seen in a perfectly civilized and 
accessible country, in a city lying on 
one of the great highways of Europe, 
namely that scena of Orange, which, 
standing upright as a mighty wall, 
soars in so lordly a sort over house 
and church and circus and the arch 
of triumph itself.’ 

Not that any one would quarrel with 
such a noble relic as the fragment 
which we have of the Tauromenian 
scena, when in most theatres the 
scena has almost altogether vanished. 
Still when, after reading one of the 
usual descriptions of Taormina, we 
come to the theatre with the re- 
membrance of Orange in our minds, 
we are a little disappointed to find so 
large a part of the scena broken down. 
But, after all, theatres, as well as 
other buildings, sometimes gain by 
being a little “out of repair,” and 
the imperfect state of the Taurome- 
nian scena enables us to look*:out 
more easily through its gaps on the 
sea and the coast beneath us. It thus 
draws from its very ruin a higher de- 
gree of that peculiar interest which 
in all spots of this kind attaches 
to the mingling together of natural 
scenery and the works of man. The 
theatre may doubtless be an enlarge- 
ment, recasting, or rebuilding of an 

1 See the article *‘ Orange” in Jlacmillan’s 
Magazine, February, 1875. 
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earlier Greek structure; the seats 
might well remain in any case; 
but the architecture of the building 
itself as it stands is as distinctly 
Roman as the material. In this point 
of view the comparison with Orange, a 
purely Roman building, becomes more 
natural, At the first glance at Taor- 
mina we are rejoiced to find so many 
of the columns of the scena remaining 
in their places. Unluckily all or most 
of them have not really remained in 
their places, but have been set up 
again in later times. Is this process, one 
which has been so largely carried out 
in the buildings of the Roman Forum, 
a legitimate form of restoration or not? 
Is it an allowable compromise, or is it 
a guilty evasion, to say that, while we 
could hardly bring ourselves to recom- 
mend that such a course should be 
taken, we can hardly bring ourselves 
to regret when we find a case in which 
it has been taken? We forbear to ask 
whether the columns which stand up 
so nobly in the same position in the 
theatre of Arles, and which, in their 
contrast, group so well with the tower 
of the metropolitan church, have 
always stood there, or whether they 
too have been set up again. Alike 
at Arles, at Orange, and at Taormina, 
we are glad to see, even if they have 
fallen and have been put back again, 
these fragments which make us better 
understand the style and general effect 
of the building. They help us the 
more easily to call up some idea of 
that wonderful theatre of Scaurus 
which has been so strangely mistaken 
for an earlier form of the Flavian 
amphitheatre." There it stands, a 


* See the description of the temporary 
theatre of Scaurus in Pliny, Nat. Hist. 36, 24, 
8. The scena had three hundred and sixty 
columns and three thousand brazen statues 
between them. At Taormina we have only the 
niches for the statues. The old topographer 
Fazello thus describes the theatre (Lib. ii. p. 
53, ed. 1558). ‘‘ In prima siquidem anguli rupe 
orientem versus, ubi collis conspicuus surgit, 
antequam ex Messana urbem _ingrediaris, 
lateritium ac coctile Theatrum, magna sui 
— integrvm occurrit, quod ab eo, quod 

tome Coliseum vulgus vocat, operis magnifi- 
centia facile secundum judicaveris,” We may 
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mighty fragment, but only a frag- 
ment, the blame of whose imperfect 
state is, in local belief at least, di- 
vided between the Saracens in the 
tenth century, and a certain Duke of 
San Stefano in the eighteenth. It 
dges not call up such direct memories 
as the theatres of some other cities ; 
but, in the twofold charm of the build- 
ing itself and of the wonderful posi- 
tion in which it stands, it can hardly 
find any rivals. We wait however till 
the progress of Eastern affairs makes 
Aspendos and its scena open to 
travellers of the less adventurous 
order. 

One further charm of the Tauro- 
menian theatre must not be passed 
by. It may be seen in comfort and 
without interruption. There is of 
course a custode—what antiquity in 
the Italian kingdom is without one! 
Like the rest of his order, he has his 
own little store of antiquities, photo- 
graphs, and the like, to show or to 
sell. But, unlike most of his order, 
he is a man of sense, who does not 
thrust his company on the traveller who 
does not ask for it, and who does not, 
while the student is examining and 
learning for himself, insist on shout- 
ing at him all the while in a half- 
understood language. The plague of 
guides, virgers, showmen of all kinds, 
is known to all lands; but it is certain 
that the Italian kingdom is the land 
in which it is most rampant of all. 
At Messina you cannot be seen draw- 
ing or studying one object without 
some meddler, official or unofficial, 
proposing to carry you off to see some 
other object. It is not so at the 
theatre of Taormina, and the fact that 
it is not so well deserves to be re- 
corded. 

But the theatre, though the greatest 
object, is not all that Taormina has to 
show. The theatre lies within the 


suppose that the words which next follow 
refer to the Nauwmachia, ‘‘ Extant quoque, sub- 
terrane cisterne due testudinate : quarum 
altera octo quadratis, sed cementitiis subnixa 
columnis.” Yet the Nawmachia which now 
stands is not underground. 
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ancient walls, considerable portions 
of which may still be made out, but 
it lies outside and above the present 
town. This last consists mainly of 
one long street, now called, after the 
modern fashion, Corso Umberto. How 
many bits of local history have been 
wiped out through this very paltry 
form of flattery to living rulers and 
their families. But the spirit is an old 
one ; it was a stronger measure when 
the Samians displaced H¢éré from the 
patronage of their great feast to give 
it to the living Lysandros. A few 
houses and other buildings spread off 
on each side upwards and downwards. 
The town will be entered at opposite 
ends, according as the traveller stoops 


to avail himself of the many zig-zags ' 


of the modern carriage-road, or prefers 
to make his way by the help of an ass 
along the path which, if we rightly 
understand the story, will lead him up 
in the wake of Dionysios. There is 
indeed an intermediate path for the 
adventurous climber, which will lead 
him—so it appears by the map—also 
by many ziz-zags, to a point lying be- 
tween the theatre and the town. But 
those for whom the zig-zags of the 
carriage way are enough will be greeted 
in their ascent by an endless variety 
of points of view, ranging over the sea 
to Syracuse on one side and to Calabria 
on the other, with no less shifting 
prospects of the town itself and of 
the mountains which guard it. We 
pass by a crowd of tombs hewn in the 
rock, till, at last, under the hill of 
the theatre—though as our eyes are 
turned towards Italy, the theatre it- 
self does not enter into the view—we 
reach one considerable tomb of Roman 
workmanship. The ancient wall lies 
below us; we scon see to the left 
the church of St. Pankratios,—not 
the boy martyr of Rome, but the 
first bishop of Tauromenion—which, 
as even at a distance we can guess, is 
built on the foundations, and preserves 
part of the walls, of the ce//a of an 
ancient temple. This we leave behind 
us as we enter by the gate of Messina ; 
we speculate on the nature of a build- 
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ing on our right hand which seems to 
be of Roman brick, and we are within 
modern Taormina. In point of extent 
at least it is a poor representative of 
ancient Tauromenion. Its wall, said to 
contain parts of Saracenicdate,fences in 
but a small part of the ancient hill city. 
Within its bounds the remains are 
naturally chiefly medixval, but some 
traces of the Roman colony are there 
still. Those who have the gift of 
climbing may go up to trace the re- 
mains of the aqueduct and the piscina. 
Those who have not that gift, or who 
are for a while forbidden to exercise 
it, may satisfy themselves by going a 
little’ way down one of the narrow 
streets, by entering the garden of 
the canons and seeing what calls itself 
the Vaumachia. He who devised the 
name did not make at all a lucky 
hit. A worse place for a naumachia 
could hardly be thought of; and we 
shall do well to follow our guides, 
Dennis and Gsel-fels, in calling it a 
reservoir, or any other name which im- 
plies water and does not imply fight- 
ing. For, as Mr. Dennis shrewdly 
remarks, Tauromenion could have 
needed no xaumachia but the sea. The 
building itself consists of a range 
of round recesses, suggesting either 
apses or ovens, divided by square piers 
of Roman brick. The medieval archi- 
tecture of the town is better shown 
in houses than in churches. Taormina 
is not now an episcopal see, but. it 
has a collegiate church, sometimes 
called duomo, but more correctly chiesa 
matrice, and several monastic and paro- 
chial churches. But we hardly find 
anything to carry us back to the days of 
Norman greatness, still less to earlier 
times. But Sicily has two forms of 
Gothic, earlier and later, both of them 
incomparably better than anything of 
the kind to be found in Italy. The 
earlier style retains some traces of the 
Saracen ; the later, in its tendency to 
the use of very flat arches, calls up the 
memory of that rich late French style 
which is specially called Burgundian. 
One who has seen Sicily but not 
Spain waits to know whether this 
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style is of Spanish importation ; 
chronology forbids the belief that its 
Burgundian features are due to the 
fact that more than one King of Sicily 
was also Count of Burgundy. A num- 
ber of medieval doors and windows 
will be found both in the churches 
and in the houses. But there is no 
church which stands out so as to draw 
any very special attention to itself. 
An exception might perhaps be made 
for the singular outline of the chiesa 
matrice, the apse of which grows up 
into a kind of tower. It is otherwise 
with the houses. Taormina contains 
palaces which would be striking in 
Palermo itself, and they have the 
advantage over most of the palaces 
of Palermo that they stand more de- 
tached and have not so much the air of 
mere houses in the street. Thus, if we 
enter by the gate of Messina, we shall 
find, in an open space called the Largo 
del Foro, a house known as the Palazzo 
Corvaja, which is a good specimen of 
the later, though not of the latest, 
Sicilian Gothic. Here we get an 
elaborate battlement, a variety of the 
so called Scala form, and a range of 
pointed windows grouped under ogee 
arches, with shafts of characteristic 
Sicilian slenderness, ornaments in lava 
no less characteristically Sicilian, and 
a gateway whose flat arch of great 
stones bears no less thoroughly the 
impress of the island. This house is 
worth studying within and without, 
as it has a good deal to show in the 
way of carvings and inscriptions. We 
pass on, marking endless doorways, 
each of which is worth looking at, 
several of which are worth drawing, till, 
some way out of the street and perched 
a little way up the mountain, with two 
palm-trees in front of it, we see the 
building known, we know not why, as 
Abbadia Vecchia. Itis a square battle- 
mented house like the other—the idea 
of the Norman keep seems still to have 
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lived on—but here we get the earlier 
type of window with geometrical 
tracery in its pure form, so charac- 
teristic of Sicily, so unknown in Italy. 
Lastly, hard bythe further gate,the gate 
of Catania, we come to another of these 
square houses, that which is the gem 
of the domestic buildings of Taormina, 
the palace of the Dukes of San Stefano, 
Here we see all the features of the style 
in their best form—coupled pointed 
windows, geometrical windows, lava 
ornaments, Scala battlements. Below 
is what is called a vaulted bath, with 
four bays rising from a single column 
with a floriated, and not a classical 
capital. We pass on to the Porta 
Catania itself with its outer gate, 
the Porta Toca, planted as ingeniously 
to command any assailant as the 
ramp of Tiryns itself. We have not 
stopped to note every arch, every 
house, every window, which is worth 
noting. The little town is full of 
them. But when we pass this gate, 
we are beyond its walls. We stand 
outside on the rock, with the fortifica- 
tions rising immediately above us ; we 
can, if we will, descend by the riders’ 
path—riders of asses be it understood— 
as distinguished alike from the carriage 
way and from the path of the climbers. 
But perhaps it is enough to look out on 
the sea and its coasts, on the nearer 
and lower peninsula of Naxos, on the 
further and loftier point where Syra- 
cuse itself is dimly seen. Again we may 
run over the long history of the memo- 
rable spot on which we stand. We 
may think that the landing-place below 
us has beheld the presence of the vilest 
and the noblest of men, of the tyrants 
who came to destroy and of the libe- 
rators who came to save, that it has 
been trodden by the foot of Dionysios 
and of Agathoklés, of Timoleén and 
of Garibaldi. 


Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 
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“ HAWORTH’S.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
‘‘TEN SHILLINGS’ WORTH.” 


THE same evening Mr. Briarley having 
partaken of an early tea and some 
vigorous advice from his wife had 
suddenly, during a lull in the storm, 
vanished from the domestic circle, pos- 
sibly called therefrom by the recollec- 
tion of a previous engagement. Mrs. 
Briarley had gone out to doher “Sunday 
shoppin’,” the younger children had 
been put to bed, the older ones were 
disporting themselves in the streets 
and byways, and consequently Janey 
was left alone, uncheered, save by the 
presence of Granny Dixon, who had 
fallen asleep in her chair, with her cap 
unbecomingly disarranged. 

Janey sat down upon her stool at 
a discreet distance from the hearth. 
She had taken down from its place her 
last book of “ memoirs,”—a volume of 
a more than usually orthodox and pep- 
pery flavour. She held it within range 
of the light of the fire, and began to 
read in a subdued tone with much 
unction. 

But she had only mastered the in- 
teresting circumstance that “James 
Joseph William was born November 
8th,” when her attention was called 
to the fact that wheels had stopped be- 
fore the gate, and she paused to listen. 

“ Bless us!”’ she said. ‘Some un’s 
comin’ in,”’ 

The person in question was Haworth, 
who so far dispensed with ceremony as 
to walk up to the firelight without 
even knocking at the door which stood 
open. 

“Where's your father?” he de- 
manded. 

“‘He’s takken hissen off to th’ beer- 
house,”’ said Janey, “as he allus does 
o Saturday neet,—an’ ivvery other 
neet too, as he gets th’ chance.” 


A chair stood near, and Haworth 
took it. 

“Tl sit down and wait for him,” he 
replied. 

“Tha’lt ha’ to wait a good bit then,” 
said Miss Briarley. ‘He'll noan be 
whoam till midneet.’’ 

She stood in no awe of her visitor. 
She had heard him discussed too freely 
and too often. Of late years she had 
not unfrequently assisted in discussions 
herself. She was familiar with his sins 
and shortcomings, and regarded him 
with due severity. 

** He’ll noan be whoam till midneet,” 
she repeated as she seated herself on 
her stool. 

But Haworth did not move. He 
was in a mysterious humour it was 
plain. In a minute more his young 
companion began to stare at him with 
open eyes. She saw something in his 
face which bewildered her. 

“He’s getten more than’s good fur 
him,” she was about to decide 
shrewdly, when he leaned forward 
and touched her with the handle of the 
whip he held. 

“You’re a sharp little lass, I war- 
rant,” he said. 

Janey regarded him with some im- 
patience. He was flushed and some- 
what dishevelled, and spoke awk- 
wardly. 

“You’re a sharp little lass, I'll 
warrant,” he said again. 

“T ha’ to be,” she responded tartly. 
“'Tha’d be sharp thysen if tha had as 
mich to look after as I ha’.” 

“T daresay,” heanswered. “I dare- 
say.” Then added, even more awk- 
wardly still, “ I’ve heard Murdoch say 
you were—Murdoch.” 

The disfavour with which she had 
examined him began to be mingled 
with distrust. She hitched her stool 
a few inches backward. 
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“Mester Murdoch!” she echoed. 
“ Aye, I know him well enow.” 

“‘ He comes here every day or so?” 

“ Aye, him an’ me’s good friends.” 

“‘ He’s got a good many friends,” he 
said. 

“Aye,” she answered. “He’s ‘a 
noice chap. Most o’ folk tak’ to 
him. Theer’s Mr. Ffrench now and 
her.” 

“ He goes there pretty often?” 

“Aye, oftener than he goes any 
wheer else. They mak’ as mich 0’ 
him as if he wur a gentleman.” 

“Did Xe tell you that?” 

“Nay,” she answered. “He does 
na talk mich about it. I’ve fun it 
out fro’ them as knows.” 

Then a new idea presented itself to 
her. 

“What does tha want to know 
fur?” she demanded with uncere- 
monious candour. 

He did not tell her why. He gave 
no notice to her question save by 
turning away from the fire suddenly, 
and asking her another. 

“ What does he say about her?” he 
asked. 

He spoke in such a manner that she 
pushed her stool farther back still, and 
sat staring at him blankly, and with 
some indignation. 

“He does na say nowt about her,” 
she exclamed. ‘ What’s up wi’ 
thee?” 

The next moment she uttered an 
ejaculation, and the book of memoirs 
fell upon the floor. A flame shot up 
from the fire and showed her his face. 
He drew forth his purse, and opening 
it took out a coin. The light fell 
upon that too, and showed her what 
it was. 

‘Do you see that?” he asked. 

“ Aye,” she answered, “it’s a half- 
sov'rin.” 

“Tl give it to you,” he said, “ if 
you'll tell me what he says and what 
he does. You're sharp enow to have 
seen summat, I’ll swear, and I'll give 
it you if you'll tell me.” 

He did not care what impression he 
made on her, or how he entangled 
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himself. 
thing. 

‘Tell me what he says and what he 
does,” he repeated, ‘“‘and I'll give it 
to you.” 

Janey rose from her stool in such a 
hurry that it lost its balance and fell 
over. 

**T—TI dunnot want it!” she cried. 
“T dunnot want it. I can na mak’ 
thee out !” 

“You're not as sharp as I took you 
for, if you don’t want it,” he answered. 
“You'll not earn onother as easy, my 
lass.” 

Only stern common sense rescued 
her from the weakness of backing out 
of the room into the next apartment. 

“ T dunnot know what tha’rt drivin’ 
at,” she said. “TI tell thee—I dunnot 
know nowt.” 

“ Does he never say,” he put it to 
her, “that he’s been there—and that 
he’s seen her—and that she’s sat and 
talked—and that he’s looked at her— 
and listened—and thought over it 
afterward ?”’ 

This was the last straw. Bewilder- 
ment turned to contempt. 

“That would na be worth ten shil- 
lin’,’’ she said. ‘Tha knows he’s been 
theer, an’ tha knows he’s seen her, an’ 
tha knows he could na see her wi'out 
lookin’ at her. I dunnot see as theer’s 
owt i’ lookin’ at her, or i’ listenin’ 
neyther. Wheer’s th’ use o’ givin’ ten 
shillin’ to hear summat yo know 
yorsen? Theer’s nowt i’ that!” 

“ Has he ever said it ?” he persisted. 

“No,” she answered, “he has na. 
He nivver wur much give to talk, an’ 
he says less than ivver i’ these days.” 

‘**Has he never said that she treated 
him well, and—was easier to please 
than he’d thought ; has he never said 
nowt like that?” 

“ Nay, that he has na!” with vigour. 
“ Nowt o’ t’ soart.” 

He got up as unceremoniously and 
abruptly as he had sat down. 

“*T was an accursed fool for coming,” 
she heard him mutter. 

He threw the half-sovereign toward 
her, and it fell on the floor. 


He only thought of one 














“ Art tha goin’ to gi’ it me?” . 
asked. 

“Yes,” he answered, and he strode 
through the doorway into the dark- 
ness, leaving her staring at it. 

She went to the fire and bending 
down examined it closely and rubbed 
it with a corner of her apron. Then 
she tried its ring upon the flagged 
floor. 

“ Aye,” she said, “it’s a good un, 
sure enow! It’s a good un!” 

She had quite lost her breath. She 
sat down upon her stool again, forget- 
ting the memoirs altogether. 

“T nivver heard so mich doment 
made over nowt i’ aw my days,” she 
said. ‘TI conna see now what he wur 
up to, axin’ questions as if he wur i’ 
drink. He mun ha’ been i’ drink or 
he’d nivver ha’ gi’en it to me.” 

And on the mother’s return she ex- 
plained the affair to her upon this 
sound and common-sense basis. 

“‘ Mester Haworth’s been here,” she 
said, “‘ an’ he wur i’ drink an’ give me 
ten shillin’. I could na mak’ out what 
he wur drivin’ at. He wur askin’ 
questions as put me out o’ patience. 
Eh! what foo’s men is when they’ve 
getten too much.” 

When he left the house, Haworth 
sprang into his gig with an oath. Since 
the morning he had had time to think 
over things slowly. He had worked 
himself up into a desperate, headlong 
mood. His blood burned in his veins, 
his pulses throbbed. He went home 
to his dinner, but ate nothing. He 
drank heavily, and sat at the table 
wearing such a look that his mother 
was stricken with wonder. 

“ T’m out o’ humour, old lady,’’ he 
said to her. “Stick to your dinner, 
and don’t mind me. A chap with a 
place like mine on his mind can't 
always be up to the mark.” 

“Tf you ain’t ill, Jem,” she said, 
“it don’t matter your not talkin’. 
You mustn’t think o’ me, my dear! 
I’m used to havin’ lived alone so long.” 

After dinner he went out again, but 
before he left the room he went to her 
and kissed her. 
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“There's nowt wrong wi’ me,” he 
said. ‘You've no need to trouble 
yourself about that. I’m right enow, 
never fear.” 

“‘ There’s nothin’ else could trouble 
me,” she said, ‘‘nothin’, so long as 
you’re well an’ happy.” 

“There’s nowt to go agen me bein’ 
happy,” he said, a little grimly. “ Not 
yet, as I know on. I don’t let things 
go agen me easy.” 

About half an hour later, he stood 
in the road before his partner’s house. 
The night was warm, and the windows 
of the drawing-room were thrown 
open. . He stood and looked up at 
them for a minute, and then spoke 
aloud. 

“ Aye,” he said, “he’s there, by 
George!” 

He could see inside plainly, but the 
things he saw best were—Rachel 
Ffrench and Murdoch. Ffrench him- 
self sat in a large chair, reading. Miss 
Ffrench stood upon the hearth. She 
rested an arm upon the low mantel, 
and talked to Murdoch, who stood 
opposite to her. The man who watched 
uttered an oath at the sight of her. 

“Him!” he said. ‘‘ Him—damn 
him!” and grew hot and cold by 
turns, 

He kept his stand for full ten 
minutes, and then crossed the road. 

The servant who answered his sum- 
mons at the door regarded him with 
amazement. 

“T know they’re in,” he said, mak- 
ing his way past him. “I saw ’em 
through the window.” 

Those in the drawing-room heard 
his heavy feet as he mounted the 
staircase. It is possible that each 
recognised the sound. F french rose 
hurriedly, and, it must be owned, 
with some slight trepidation. Rachel 
merely turned her face toward the 
door. She did not change her position 
otherwise at all. Murdoch did not 
move. 

“My dear fellow,” said Ffrench, 
with misplaced enthusiasm. “I am 
glad to see you.” 

But Haworth passed him over with 








a nod. His eyes were fixed on Mur- 
doch. He gave him a nod also and 
spoke to him. 

“‘ What, you’re here, are you?”’ he 
said. ‘“ That’s a good thing.” 

“We think so,” said Mr. Ffrench, 
with fresh fervour. ‘‘ My dear fellow, 
sit down.” 

He took the chair offered him, but 
still looked at Murdoch and spoke to 
him. 

“T’ve been to Briarley’s,” he said. 
‘**T’ve had a talk with that little lass 
of his, She gave me the notion you’d 
be here. She’s a sharp little un, by 
George |” 

“They're all sharp,” said Mr. 
Ffrench. “ The precocity one finds in 
these manufacturing towns is some- 
thing astonishing—astonishing.” 

He launched at once into a disser- 
tation upon the causes of precocity in 
a manufacturing town, and became so 
absorbed in his theme that it mat- 
tered very little that Haworth paid 
no attention to him. He was leaning 
back in his chair with his hands in his 
pockets, not moving his eyes from 
Murdoch. 

Mr. Ffrench was in the middle of 
his dissertation when, half an hour 
afterward, Haworth got up without 
ceremony. Murdoch was going. 

“ T’'ll go with you,” he said to him. 

They went out of the room and 
down the staircase together without 
speaking. They did not even look at 
each other, in fact. 

When they were fairly out of the 
room Mr. Ffrench glanced somewhat 
uneasily at his daughter. 

“ Really,” he said, “‘ he is not always 
a pleasant fellow to deal with. One 
is never sure of reaching him.”” And 
then, as he received no answer, he 
returned in some embarrassment to 
his book. 


CHAPTER XXIV, 
AT AN END. 


Wuen they stood in the road, Ha- 
worth laid his hand upon his com- 
-panion’s shoulder heavily. 
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“Come up to the Works, lad,” he 
said, “‘and let’s have a bit of a talk.” 

His voice and his touch had some- 
thing in common. Murdoch under- 
stood them both. There was no need 
for clearer speech. 

“Why there?” he asked. 

“It’s quiet there. I’ve a fancy 
for it.” 

“T have no fancy against it. As 
well there as anywhere else.” 

“ Aye,” said Haworth. “ Not only 
as well, but better.’’ 


He led the way into his own room 
and struck a light. He flung his keys 
upon the table; they struck it with a 
heavy clang. Then he spoke his first 
words since they had turned from the 
gateway. 

“ Aye,” he said, “ not only as well, 
but better. I’m at home here, if I’m 
out everywhere else. The place knows 
me and I know it. I’m best man here, 
by God ! if I’m out everywhere else.” 

He sat down at the table and rested 
his chin upon his hand. His hand 
shook, and his forehead was clammy. 

Murdoch threw himself into the 
chair opposite to him. 

**Go on,” he said. “Say what you 
have to say.” 

Haworth bent forward a little. 

“You've got on better than I'd have 
thought, lad,’’ he said; “‘ better than 
I'd have thought.” 

“What!” hoarsely. ‘Does she 
treat me as she treats other men ?”’ 

“ Nay,” said Haworth, “not as she 
treats me—by the Lord Harry!” 

The deadly bitterness which pos- 
sessed him was terrible. He was 
livid with it. 

“T’ve thought of a good many,” he 
said. ‘I’ve looked on at ’em as they 
stood round her—chaps of her own 
sort, with money and the rest of it; 
but I never thought of you—not once.” 

“No,” answered Murdoch, “I dare 
say not.” 

“‘ No—not once,”’ the man repeated. 
“Get up, and let’s take a look at you,” 
he said. “Happen I’ve not had the 
right notion on you.” 
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“Don’t say anything you'll repent,” 
said Murdoch. “It’s bad enough as 
it is.” 

But his words were like chaff before 
the wind. 

“You!” cried the man. “ You 
were the chap that knew nought of 
women’s ways. You'd scarce look one 
on ’em in the face. You're not the 
build I thought they took to.” 

“You told me that once before,’ 
said Murdoch, with a bitter laugh. 
“T’ve not forgotten it.” 

Haworth’s clenched fist fell upon 
the table with a force which made the 
keys ring. 

“Blast you!” he said. ‘ You're 
nigher to her now than me—now /” 

“Then,” he was answered, “ you 
may give up.” 

“Give up!’’ breathlessly. “‘ Nay, 
not that, my lad. I’ve not come to 
that yet.’’ 

Then his rage broke forth again. 

“You to be going there on the 
quiet !’’ he cried. “ You to be making 
way with her, and finding her easy to 
please, and priding yourself on it!” 

“ J please her!” said Murdoch. “J 
pride myself !” 

He got up and began to pace the floor. 

‘You’re mad!” he said. “Mad!” 

Haworth checked himself to stare 
at him, 

“What did you go for,” he asked, 
“if it wasn’t for that?” 

Murdoch stopped in his walk. He 
turned himself about. 

“T don’t know,” he said; “I don’t 
know. Do you think,” he said, in a 
hushed voice, after the pause which 
followed,—‘‘do you think I expect 
anything? Do you think I look for- 
ward or backward? Can you under- 
stand that it is enough as it stands— 
enough ¢” 

Haworth still stared at him dully. 

“Nay,” he returned, “that I 
cannot.” 

“ IT to stand before her as a man 
with a best side which might win her 
favour! What is there in me, that she 
should give me a thought when I am 
not near her? What have I done? 
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What has my life been worth? It 
may be nothing in the end! Good 
God! nothing !” 

He said it almost as if stunned. 
For the moment he was overwhelmed, 
and had forgotten. 

“You're nigher to her than I am,” 
said Haworth. “You think because 
you're one o’ the gentleman sort E: 

“Gentleman !’’ speculatively. “I a 
gentleman ¢” 

“ Aye, damn you,” bitterly, “and 
you know it.” 

The very words seemed to rouse 
him. He shook his clenched hand. 

‘*That’s it!” he cried. ‘ There's 
where it is. You've got it in you, and 
you know it—and she knows it too!” 

“T have never asked myself 
whether I was or not,” said Mur- 
doch. “I have not cared. What 
did it matter? What you said just 
now was true, after all. I know 
nothing of women. I know little 
enough of men. I have been a dull 
fellow, I think, and slow to learn. 
I can only take what comes.” 

He came back to the table and 
threw himself into his chair. 

“Do either of us know what we 
came here for?” he asked. 

“We came to talk it over,” was 
Haworth’s answer, ‘“‘and we've done 
it.” 

“Then, if we have done it, let us 
go our ways.” 

“Nay, not yet. I’ve summat more 
to say.” 

“Say it,” Murdoch replied, “and 
let us have it over.” 

“Tt’s this,” he returned. ‘“ You're 
a different chap from what I took you 
for—a different chap. I never thought 
of you—not once.” 

** You've said that before.” 

“ Aye,” grimly, “ I’ve said it before. 
Like enough I shall say it again. It 
sticks to me. We've been good friends, 
after a manner, and that makes it stick 
to me. I don’t say you're to blame. 
I haven’t quite made the thing out 
yet. We're of a different build, and 
there’s been times before when I 
haven't quite been up to you. But 
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we've been friends, after a manner, 
and now th’ time’s come when we're 
done with that.” 

“ Done with it!’ repeated Murdoch, 
mechanically. 

‘“‘ Aye,” meeting his glance fully, 
‘done with it! We'll begin fair and 
square, lad. It’s done with. Do you 
think,” with deadly coolness, ‘‘ I'd stop 
at aught if the time come!” 

He rose a little from his seat, 
bending forward. 

* Nought’s never come in my way 
yet that’s stopped me,” he said. 
“Things has gone agen me, and I’ve 
got th’ best on ‘em in one way or 
another. I’ve not minded how. I’ve 
gone on till I’ve reached this. 
Nought’s stopped me—nought never 
shall !” 

He fell back in his chair and wiped 
the cold sweat from his forehead with 
his handkerchief. 

“T wish,” he said, “it had been 
another chap. I never thought of you 
—not once.”’ 


CHAPTER XXV. 
‘* ] SHALL NOT TURN BACK.” 


Murpocu went out into the night 
alone. When he found himself out- 
side the iron gate he stood still for a 
moment. 

*T will not go home yet,” he said ; 
“not yet.” 

He knew this time where he was 
going when he turned his steps upon 
the road again. He had only left the 
place a few hours before. 

The moonlight gave it almost a deso- 
late look, he thought, as he passed 
through the entrance. The wind still 
swayed the grass upon the mounds 
fitfully, and the head-stones cast darker 
shadows upon them. There was no 
shadow upon the one under which 
Steven Murdoch rested. It lay in the 
broad moonlight. Murdoch noticed 
this as he stopped beside it. He sat 
down upon the grass, just as he had 
done in the afternoon. 

“Better not go home just yet,” he 
said again. ‘‘ There is time enough.” 
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Suddenly an almost unnatural calm- 
ness had fallen upon him. His passions 
and uncertainties of the past few 
months seemed small things. He had 
reached a climax, and for a moment 
there seemed time enough. He thought 
of the past almost coldly—going over 
the ground mentally, step by step. It 
was as if he thought of the doings of 
another man—one who was younger 
and simpler and whose life was now 
over. 

“ There are a good many things that 
are done with,” he said mechanically, 
recalling Haworth’s words. 

He thought of the model standing 
in its old place in the empty room. It 
was a living thing awaiting his coming. 
The end might be anything—calamity, 
failure, death !—but to-night he had 
taken his first step toward that end. 

“‘To-night I shall begin as he began,” 
he thought ; “ to-night.” 

He threw himself full length upon 
the grass, clasping his hands beneath 
his head, his face turned upward to 
the vast clearness and depth above 
him. He had known it would come 
some day, but he never thought of its 
coming in this way. The man who slept 
under the earth at his side had begun 
with hope; he began as one who neither 
hoped nor feared, yielding only to a 
force stronger than himself. 

He lay in this manner looking up 
for nearly an hour. Then he arose 
and stood with bared head in the white 
light and stillness. 

“‘T shall not turn back,’ he said 
aloud at last, as if to some presence 
near him. ‘TI shall not turn back at 
least. Do not fear it.” 

And he turned away. 


It was his mother who opened the 
door for him when he reached home. 
‘Come in,’’ he said to her, with a 


gesture toward the inner room. “I 
have something to say to you.” 

She followed him in silence. Her 
expression was cold and fixed. It 
struck him that she, too, had lived 
past hope and dread. 


She did not sit down when she had 












closed the door, but stood upright, 
facing him. 

He spoke hoarsely. 

“T am going up stairs,” he said, “TI 
told you once that some day you would 
see the light again in spite of us both. 
You can guess what work I shall do 
to-night.” 

“Yes,” she answered, “I can guess, 
I gave up long ago.”’ 

She looked at him steadily; her 
eyes dilated a little as if with slow- 
growing fear of him. 

“ T knew it would end so,” she went 
on. ‘I fought against my belief that 
it would, but it grew stronger every 
day—every hour. There was no other 
way.” 

“No,” he replied, “there was no 
other way.” 

“T have seen it in your face,” she 
said. ‘I have heard it in your voice. 
It has never been absent from your 
thoughts a moment—nor mine,” 

He did not speak. 

* At first, when he died——” 

Her voice faltered and broke, and 
then rose in a cry almost shrill— 

“ He did not die!”’ she cried. ‘‘He 
is not dead. He lives now—here / 
There is no death for him—not even 
death, until it is done.” 

She panted for breath; her thin 
chest rose and fell—and yet suddenly 
she had checked herself again, and 
stood before him with her first 
strained calm. 

“Go,” she said. “Icannot hold 
you. If there is an end to be reached, 
reach it, for God’s sake, and let him 
rest.” 

“ Wish me God-speed,” he said, “I 
—have more to bear than you think of.” 

For answer she repeated steadily 
words which she had uttered before : 

“T do not believe in it; I have 
never believed for one hour.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
* 4 REVOLUTION.” 


In a month’s time the Broxton Bank 
was an established fact. It had sprung 
into existence in a manner which 
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astonished even itsoriginator. Haworth 

had come to him in cool blood and 
talked the matter over. He had 
listened to the expounding of his 
views, and without being apparently 
much moved by his eloquence, had 
still shown a disposition to weigh the 
plan, and having given a few days to 
deliberation, he had returned a favour- 
able decision. 

“The thing sounds well,” he said, 
“and it may be a sharp stroke that 
way. When the rest on ’em hear on 
it, it’ll set ’em thinkin’. Blast ’em! I 
like to astonish ‘em, an’ give ’em sum- 
mat to chew.” 

Mr. Ffrench could scarcely believe 
the evidence of his senses. He had 
been secretly conscious of playing a 
minor part in all business transactions. 
His pet theories had been thrust aside 
as worthy of small notice. His con- 
tinental experience had been openly 
set at naught. When he had gone to 
the trouble of explaining his ideas to 
the heads of the various departments, 
he had been conscious of illuminating 
smiles on the grimy countenances 
around him. His rather frail physique, 
his good breeding, his well-modulated 
voice, had each been the subject of 
derisive comment. 

‘Gi’ him a puddlin’ rake an’ let him 
puddle, a bit,” he had heard a brawny 
fellow say, after one of the most 
practical dissertations. 

After his final interview with Ha- 
worth, he went home jubilant. At 
dinner he could speak of nothing else. 
Miss Ffrench heard the details from 
beginning to end, and enjoyed them in 
a manner peculiarly her own. 

At the “Who'd ha thowt it?” no 
little excitement prevailed when the 
movement was discussed. 

“A bank!” said Foxy Gibbs. “ An’ 
wheer did he get th’ money to set up 
a bank wi’? Why, he getten it out o’ 
th’ workin’ mon, an’ the sweat o’ th’ 
workin’ mon’s brow. If theer wur na 

no banks, theer’d be more money to 
putin ’em. I dunnot believe i’ banks 
mysen. Let the brass cerkylate—let 


it cerkylate.” 
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“ Aye,” said Mr. Briarley, who had 
reached his second quart, “ let it cer- 
kylate, an’ he’ll ha’ more comfort, will 
th’ workin’ mon. Theer’s too many on 
’em,” with natural emotion. “They're 
th’ ruin o’ th’ country. Theer’s sum- 
mat wrong wi’ ’em. If they'd gi’ a 
chap summat to put i’ ’em theer’d be 
some chance for him; but that’s allus 
th’ way. He has na no chance, hasn't 
th’ workin’ mon—he has na no r 

“Shut up!”’ said Foxy Gibbs. 

“ Eh?” inquired the orator, weakly 
and uncertainly. 

“Shut up, till tha’s getten less beer 
i’ thee!” 

“Shut—” repeated Mr. Briarley, 
winking his eyes slowly, “‘—up?” 

He seized his beer mug and gazed 
into its depths in someconfusion. A 
deep sigh escaped him. 

“ That’s allus th’ road,” he faltered. 
“Tt’s th’ road wi’ Sararann, an’ it’s 
th’ road wi’ aw on ’em. He has no 
chance, has na a mon as is mis- 
forchnit.” And he happily disposed 
of the beer before Janey opened the 
door and appeared to marshal him 
homeward. 

But the Broxton Bank was an estab- 
lished fact, and created no small sen- 
sation. 

‘“* He isa bold fellow, this Haworth,” 
it was said among his rivals ; ‘‘ but he 
will overstep himself one of these 
days.” 

“He’s set up a bank, has he?”’ 
shouted Granny Dixon, on Murdoch’s 
first visit after she had heard the 
story. 

‘“* Yes,”” Murdoch answered. 

She sat glowering at the fire a few 
moments almost bent double, and then, 
having deluded her audience into be- 
lieving she had subsided, suddenly 
started and came to life again with 
increased vigour. 

“T’ve getten my brass i’ th’ Man- 
chester Savin’s,” she cried, “an’ I'll 
keep it theer.”’ 

It seemed unnecessary to reply, and 
nobody made any remark upon this 
statement of facts. But the venerable 
matron had not concluded. 
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“Tl keep it theer!” she repeated 
— keep it theer! I conna bide 
him, no more than I can bide her.” 
And then she returned to her fire, 
fixing her great eyes upon it and 
mumbling with no small elation. 

“Th’ thing ‘ll break now, for sure,” 
commented her much-tried hostess, 
sardonically. “It conna stand up 
agen that, i’ reason. Haworth ud 
better sell the Works at th’ start 
afore it’s too late.” 

There had been some vague wonder 
in Murdoch’s mind as to what the 
result of Haworth’s outburst against 
himself would be. 

The first time he found himself con- 
fronting him as he went to his work- 
room he spoke to him—- 

“You said once,” he remarked, 
“that you had kept this room empty 
because you did not care to be at close 
quarters with every man. Now " 

“Get thee in, my lad,” he inter- 
rupted, dryly. “ Itsuits me well enow 
to ha’ younigh me. Never fear that.” 

The only outward change made was 
in his manner. He went about his 
labour with a deadly persistence. He 
came early and went home late. The 
simplest “hand” saw that some power- 
ful force was at work. He was silent, 
and harder in his rule of those under 
him. He made closer bargains and 
more daring plans. Men who had 
been his rivals began to have a kind 
of fear of him. All he took in hand 
throve. 

‘““He is a wonderful fellow,’’ said 
Ffrench to his friends. ‘ Wonderful 
—wonderful !” 

Even the friends in question who 
were, some of them, country magnates 
of great dignity, began to find their 
opinion of the man shaken. In these 
days there was actually nothing to 
complain of. The simple little country 
woman reigned in his household. She 
attended the Broxton chapel and dis- 
pensed her innocent charities on all 
sides. Finally, a dowager of high 
degree (the patroness of a charitable 
society) made the bold move of calling 
upon her for a subscription. 
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“It weren’t as hard to talk to her, 
Jem, as I'd have thought,” said Mrs. 
Haworth afterward. ‘She began to 
tell me about the poor women as suffers 
so, an’ somehow I forgot about her 
bein’ so grand. I couldn't think of 
nothin’ but the poor creturs an’ their 
pain, an’ when I come to sign my 
name my ‘and trembled so an’ my eyes 
was that full I couldn't hardly tell 
what I'd put down. To think of them 
poor things ‘“ 

“How much did you give her?’ 
asked Haworth. 

“TI give her ten pound, my dear, 
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He wrote out a cheque and handed 
it to her. 

“Go to her to-morrow and give her 
that,” he said. ‘‘Happen it ‘ll be 
summat new for her to get fifty ata 
stroke.” 

So it began to be understood that 
the master of “ Haworth’s” was a 
bugbear with redeeming points, after 
all. The Broxton Bank had its weight 
too, and the new cottages which it was 
necessary to build. 

*‘ It is to Haworth after all that you 
owe the fact that the place is growing,” 
said Ffrench. 

There came an evening when on 
entering the drawing-room of a county 
potentate with whom she and her 
father were to dine, Rachel Ffrench 
found herself looking directly at Ha- 
worth, who stood in the centre of a 
group of guests. They were talking 
to him with an air of great interest, 
and listening to his off-hand replies 
with actual respect. Suddenly the 
tide had turned. Before the evening 
had passed the man was a lion, and all 
the more a lion because he had been 
so long tabooed. He went in to din- 
ner with the lady-patroness, and she 
afterward announced her intention of 
calling upon his mother in state. 

“There is a rough candour about the 
man, my dear,” she said, ‘ which one 
must respect, and it appears that he 
has really reformed.” 

There was no difficulty after this. 
Mrs. Haworth had visitors every day, 


who came and examined her and 
wondered, and, somehow, were never 
displeased by her tender credulity, 
She admired them all and believed in 
them. and was always ready with 
tears and relief for their pensioners 
and charities. 

“Don't thank me, ma'am,” she 
would say. ‘ Don't never thank me, 
for it’s not me that deserves it, but 
him that’s so ready and generous to 
every one that suffers. There never 
was such a kind heart before, it seems 
to me, ma’am, nor sucha lovin’ one.” 

Haworth’s wealth, his success, his 
openhandedness, his past sins, were 
the chief topics of conversation. To 
speak of Broxton was to speak of the 
man who had made it what it was by 
his daring and his power, and who was 
an absolute ruler over it and its in- 
habitants. 

Ffrench was a triumphant man. He 
was a potentate also ; he could ride his 
hobby to the sound of applause. When 
he expatiated upon “processes” he 
could gain an audience which was at- 
tentive and appreciative. He had not 
failed this time, at least, and was put 
down as a shrewd fellow after all. 

In the festivities which seemed, 
somehow, the result of this sudden re- 
vulsion of feeling, Rachel Ffrench was 
naturally a marked figure. Among 
the women, with whom she was not 
exactly a favourite, it was still con- 
ceded that she was not a young woman 
whom it was easy to ignore. Her 
beauty—of which it was impossible to 
say that she was conscious—was of a 
type not to be rivalled. When she en- 
tered a room, glancing neither right nor 
left, those who had seen her before un- 
avoidably looked again, and those who 
had not were silent as she passed. 
There was a delicate suggestion of in- 
difference in her manner, which might 
be real or it might not. Her demeanor 
toward Haworth never altered, even 
to the extent of the finest shadow of 
change. 

When they were in a room together 
his eye followed her with stealthy 
vigilance, and her knowledge of the 
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fact was not a disturbing one. The 
intensity of her consciousness was her 
great strength. She was never un- 
prepared. When he approached her, 
she met him with her little untrans- 
latable smile. He might be bold, or 
awkward, or desperate, but he never 
found her outwardly conscious or dis- 
turbed, or a shade colder or warmer. 

It was only natural that it should 
not be long before others saw what 
she, seeing, showed no knowledge of. 
It was easily seen that he made no 
effort at concealment. His passion 
revealed itself in every look and ges- 
ture. He could not have controlled it 
if he would, and would not if he could. 

“Let ’em see,” he said to himself. 
“Tt’s naught to them. It’s betwixt 
her and me.” He even bore himself 
with a sullen air of defiance at times, 
knowing that he had gained one thing 
at least. He was nearer to her in one 
way than any other man; he might 
come and go as he chose, he saw her 
day after day, he knew her in-goings 
and out-comings. The success which 
had restored her father’s fortunes was 
his success. 

“T can make her like a queen among 
em,” he said,—‘‘like a queen, by 
George,—and I'll do it.” 

Every triumph which fell to him he 
regarded only as it would have weight 
in her eyes. When society opened 
its doors to him, he said to himself, 
‘* Now she’ll see that I can stand up 
with the best of ’em, gentleman or 
no gentleman ! ” 

When he suddenly found himself a 
prominent figure—a man deferred to 
and talked of, he waited with secret 
feverishness to see what the effect upon 
her would be. 

“Tt’s what women like,’ he said. 
“It’s what she likes more than most 
on ’em. It'll be bound to tell in the 
end.” 

He laboured as he had never laboured 
before ; his ambitions were boundless ; 
he strove and planned and ventured, 
lying awake through long hours of the 
night pondering and building, his 

ing growing with his success. 





There occurred one thing, however, 
which he had not bargained for. In 
his laudable enthusiasm Mr. Ffrench 
could not resist the temptation to 
sound the praises of his protégé. His 
belief in him had increased instead of 
diminished with time, as he had been 
forced regretfully to acknowledge had 
been the case during the eras of the 
young man from Manchester and his 
fellows. He had reason to suspect 
that a climax had been reached and 
that his hopes might be realized. It 
is not every man who keeps on hand a 
genius. Naturally his friends heard of 
Murdoch often. Those who came to 
the Works were taken to his work- 
room as to a point of interest. He 
became in time a feature, and was 
spoken of with a mixture of curiosity 
and bewilderment. To each visitor 
Ffrench told in strict confidence the 
story of his father with due effect. 

“And it’s my impression,” he 
always added, “ that we shall hear more 
of this invention one of these days. 
He is a singular fellow—reserved and 
not easy to read—just the man to 
carry a purpose in his mind and say 
nothing of it, and in the end startle 
society by accomplishing what he has 
held in view.” 

Finally, upon one occasion, when 
his daughter was making her list of 
invitations for a dinner-party they 
were to give, he turned to her suddenly, 
with.some hesitation in his manner. 

“Oh—by the way,” he said, 
‘‘there’s Murdoch, we’ve never had 
Murdoch.” 

She wrote the name without com- 
ment. 

“Who next?” she asked, after 
having done it. 

“You see,” he went on, waveringly, 
“there is really nothing which could be 
an obstacle in the way of our inviting 
him—really nothing. He is—he is all 
that we could wish.” 

The reply he received staggered 
him. 

“It is nonsense,” she said, looking 
up calmly, “to talk of obstacles. I 
should have invited him long ago.” 
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“You!” he exclaimed. ‘“ Would 
you—really %”’ 

“Yes,” she answered. “ Why not?” 

“ Why—not?” he repeated, feebly. 
“T don’t know whynot. I thought 
that perhaps——” and then he broke 
off. “I wish I had known as much 
before,” he added. 

When he received the invitation, 
Murdoch declined it. 

“TI should only be out of place,” 
he said candidly to Miss Ffrench. “I 
should know nobody and nobody 
would know me. Why should I 
come?” 

“There is a very good reason why 
you should come,” answered the young 
woman with perfect composure. “J 
am the reason.” 

There was no further discussion of 
the point. He was present, and 
Haworth sat opposite to him at the 
table. 

“It’s the first time for him?” said 
Haworth to Miss Ffrench afterward. 

‘‘Tt is the first time he has dined 
here with other people,” she answered. 
“ Have you a reason for asking ?” 

He held his coffee-cup in his hand 
and glanced over it across the room. 

“ He is not like the rest on ’em,’’ he 
said, “ but he stands it pretty well, by 
George !” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
“THE BEGINNING.” 


For some time there had hung over 
the conduct of Mr. Briarley an air of 
deep mystery. The boon of his society 
had been granted to his family even 
less frequently than ever. His habit 
of sudden and apparently unaccount- 
able disappearance from the home 
circle after, or even in the midst of, 
an argument had become more than 
usually pronounced. He went out 
every night and invariably returned 
under the influence of malt liquor. 

“ Wheer he gets th’ brass bangs 
me,” said Mrs. Briarley. “He does 
na tak’ it out o’ his wage, that’s cer- 
tain, fur he has na been a ha’penny 
short fur three week, an’ he does na 


get it o’ tick, that I know. Bannett 
at th’ ‘Public’ is na a foo’. Wheer 
does he get th’ brass fro’ $” 

But this was not easily explained. 
On being catechised, Mr. Briarley 
either shed tears of penitence or shook 
his head with deep solemnity of mean- 
ing. At times when he began to shake 
it—if the hour was late and his con- 
dition specially foggy—he was with 
difficulty induced to stop shaking it, 
but frequently continued to do so with 
protracted fervour and significance, 
gradually decreasing until he fell 
asleep. When he was sober he was 
timordus and abstracted. He started 
at the sound of the opening door, and 
apparently existed in a state of secret 
expectation and alarm. 

“T conna tell thee, Sararann,’ he 
would say. “At least,” with some 
tremor, “that I wunnot tell thee just 
yet. Thou’lt know i’ toime.” 

He did not patronise the ‘‘ Who'd 
ha’ Thowt it” as much as formerly, 
in these days, Janey discovered. He 
evidently got the beer elsewhere, and 
at somebody’s expense. His explana- 
tion of this was a brilliant and happy 
one, but it was only offered once, in 
consequence of the mode of its recep- 
tion by his hearers, He presented it 
suddenly one night after some moments 
of silence and mental research. 

“ Theer’s a gentlemon as is a friend 
o’ moine,” he said, “as has had uncom- 
mon luck. His heirs has deed an’ left 
him a forchin, an’ he’s come into it, 
an’ he’s very mich tuk wi’ me. I 
dunnot know as I ivver seed ony one 
as mich tuk wi’ me, Sararann—an’ his 
heirs deein’ an’ leavin’ him a forchin— 
that theer’s how it is, Sararann,—that 
theer’s how it is.” 

“Tha brazant leer!” cried Mrs. 
Briarley, aghast. ‘‘ Tha brazant leer! 
Get out wi’ thee!” in an outburst of 
indignation. “Thee an’ thy forchins 
an’ heirs deein’—as if it wur na bad 
enow at th’ start. A noice chap tha 
art to set thysen up to know gentle- 
folks wi’ heirs to dee an’ leave ‘em 
brass. Eh! Bless us! what art tha 
comin’ too?” 











The result was not satisfactory, as 
Mr. Briarley felt keenly. 

“Tha hast getten no confydence i’ 
me, Sararann,” he said, in weak pro- 
test. ‘Tha has na no faith—nor yet,” 
following the train of thought with 
manifest uncertainty,—“ nor yet no 
works,” 

The situation was so painful, how- 
ever, that he made no further efforts 
of the imagination to elucidate the 
matter, and it remained temporarily 
obscured in mystery. 

Only temporarily, however. A few 
weeks afterward Ffrench came down 
to the Works in great excitement. 
He went to Haworth’s room, and 
finding him there, shut the door and 
almost dropped into a chair. 

“'What’s up?” demanded Haworth, 
with some impatience. “ What's up, 
man?” 

“You haven't heard the report?” 
Ffrench answered, tremulously. “ It 
hasn't reached you yet ¢” 

“T’ve heard nowt to upset me. Out 
with it! What's up?” 

He was plainly startled, and lost a 
shade of colour, but he held himself 
boldly. french explained himself 
with trepidation. 

“The hands in Marfort and Molton 
and Howton are on the strike, and 
those in Dillup and Burton are plainly 
about to follow suit. I've just got a 
Manchester paper, which says the look- 
out is bad all over the country. Meet- 
ings have been going on in secret for 
some time.” 

He stopped and sat’ staring at his 
partner. Haworth was deathly pale. 
He seemed, for a moment to lack 
breath, and then suddenly the dark 
colour rushed to his face again. 

“ By ” he began, and stopped 
with the oath upon his lips. 

“Don’t swear, for pity’s sake,’’ 
broke forth Ffrench, finding courage 
for protest in his very desperation. 
“Tt’s not the time for it. Let’s look 
the thing in the face.” 

‘Look it in the face,” Haworth 
repeated. ‘ Aye, let's.” 

He said the words with a fierce sneer. 
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“ Aye, look it in the face, man,” he 
said again. ‘That's th’ thing to do.” 

He bent forward, extending his hand 
across the table. 

** Let’s see th’ paper,” he demanded. 

Ffrench gave it to him, and he read 
the paragraphs referred to in silence. 
When he had finished them, he folded 
the paper again mechanically, 

“They might have done it last year 
and welcome, blast ’em!” he said. 
“They might have done it and wel- 
come !” 

Ffrench began to tremble. 

“You've ventured a good deal of 
late, Haworth,” he said, weakly. 
“You've done some pretty daring 
things, you know—and F 

Haworth turned on him. 

“Tf I lose all I’ve made,” he said, 
hoarsely, ‘‘ shall I lose aught of yours, 
lad?” 

Ffrench did not reply. He sat 
playing with his watch-chain ner- 
vously. He had cause for anxiousness 
on his own score, and his soul quaked 
within him. 

“What is to be done?” he ventured 
at last. 

“‘There’s only one thing to be done,” 
Haworth answered, pushing his chair 
back. “Stop it here—at th’ start.” 

“Stop it?’ Ffrench echoed, in 
amazement, 

“ Aye, stop it.” 

He got up and took his hat down 
and put it on. 

“I’m goin’ round the place and 
about th’ yards and into th’ town,” 
he said. “There’s naught for you to 
do but keep quiet. Th’ quieter you 
keep the better for us. Go on as if 
you'd heard naught. Stay here a bit, 
and then walk over to th’ bank. Look 
alive, man!” 

He went out and left Ffrench alone. 
In the passage he came upon a couple 
of men who were talking together in 
low voices. They started at sight of 
him, and walked away slowly. 

He went first to the engine-room. 
There he found Floxham and Murdoch 
talking also. The old engineer wore 
an irritable air, and was plainly in a 
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testy mood. Murdoch looked fagged 
and pale, Of late he was often so. As 
Haworth entered he turned toward 
him, uttering an exclamation. 

‘“* He is here now,” he said. ‘ That 
is well enough.” 

Floxham gave him a glance from 
under his bent, bushy brows. 

*“* Aye,” he answered. ‘“ We may 
as well out wi’ it.” 

He touched his cap clumsily. 

“Tell him,” he said to Murdoch, 
an’ ha’ it over.” 

Murdoch spoke in a cool, low voice. 

“T have found out,’’ he said, “ that 
there is trouble on foot. I began to 
suspect it a week ago. Some rough 
fellows from Manchester and Molton 
have been holding secret meetings at a 
low place here. Some of the hands 
have been attending them. Last night 
a worse and larger gang came and re- 
mained in the town. They are here 
now. They mean mischief, at least, 
and there are reports afloat that strikes 
are breaking out on all sides.” 

Haworth turned abruptly to Flox- 
ham. 

“Where do you stand?”’ he asked 
roughly. 

The old fellow laid his grimy hand 
upon his engine. 

“JT stand here, my lad,” he an- 
swered. “ That’s wheer—an’ I'll stick 
to it, unions or no unions.” 

“That's the worst side of the 
trouble,” said Murdoch. ‘‘ Those who 
would hold themselves aloof from the 
rest will be afraid of the ‘trades 
unions.’ If the worst comes to the 
worst their very lives will be in 
danger. They know that, and so do 
“ Aye, lad,” said Floxham, “an’ 
tha’rt reet theer.’’ 

Haworth ground his teeth and swore 
under his breath. Then he spoke to 
Murdoch. 

“How is it going on here?” he 
asked. 

“Badly enough, in a quiet way. 
You had better go and see for your- 
self.” 

He went out, walking from room to 


room, through the yards and wherever 
men were at work. Here and there a 
place was vacant. Where the work 
went on, it went on dully; he saw 
dogged faces and subdued ones ; those 
who looked up as he passed wore an 
almost deprecatory air ; those who did 
not look up at all, bent over their tasks 
with an expression which was at least 
negatively defiant. His keen eye dis- 
covered favourable symptoms, how- 
ever ; those who were in evil mood 
were his worst workmen—men who 
had their off days of drunken stupor 
and idleness, and the heads of depart- 
ments were plainly making an effort to 
stir briskly and ignore the presence of 
any cloud upon their labour. 

By the time he had made the rounds 
he had grasped the situation fully. 
The strait was desperate, but not as 
bad as it might have been. 

“1 may hold ’em,”’ he said to him- 
self, between his teeth. ‘ And by the 
Lord Harry I'll try hard for it.” 

He went over tothe Bank and found 
Ffrench in his private room, pale and 
out of all courage. 

“There will be a run on us by this 
time to-morrow,” he said. “I see signs 
of it already.” 

“Will there?” said Haworth. 
“We'll see about that. Wait a bit, 
my lads!” 

He went into the town and spent an 
hour or so taking a sharp look-out. 
Nothing escaped him. There were 
more idlers than usual about the ale- 
houses, and more than once he passed 
two or three women talking together 
with anxious faces and in under-tones. 
As he was passing one such group, 
one of the women saw him and 
started. 

“Theer he is!” she said, and her 
companion turned with her, and they 
both stopped talking to look after 
him. 

Before returning he went up to his 
partner's house. He asked for Miss 
Ffrench, and was shown into the room 
where she sat writing letters. She 
neither looked pleased nor displeased 
when she saw him, but rose to greet 











him at once. She gave him a rather 
long look. 

“ What is the matter?” she asked. 

Suddenly he felt less bold. The heat 
of his excitement failed to sustain him. 
He was all unstrung. ; 

“T’ve come to tell you not to go 
out,” he said. ‘There’s trouble afoot 
—in the trade. There’s no knowing 
how it'll turn out. There’s a lot of 
chaps in th’ town who are not in th’ 
mood to see aught that'll fret ’em. 
They’re ready for mischief, and have 
got drink in’em. Stay you here until 
we see which way th’ thing's going.” 

“Do you mean,” she demanded, 
“that there are signs of a strike?” 

“There’s more than signs of it,” he 
answered, sullenly. ‘‘ Before night the 
whole place will be astir.” 

She moved across the room and 
pulled the bell. A servant answered 
the summons instantly. 

“*T want the carriage,” she said. 

Then she turned to Haworth, with a 
smile of actual triumph. 

“ Nothing would keep me at home,” 
she said. ‘TI shall drive through the 
town and back again. Do you think I 
will let them fancy that J am afraid 
of them ?” 
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“You're not afraid?” he said, almost 
in a whisper. 

“T afraid?” she answered, “ J?’’ 

“ Wait here,” she added. 

She left the room, and in less than 
ten minutes returned. He had never 
before seen in her the fire he saw then. 
There was a spark of light in her eyes, 
a colour on her cheek. She had chosen 
her dress with distinct care for its 
luxurious richness. His exclamation, 
as she entered, buttoning her long, 
delicate glove, was a repressed oath. 
He exulted in her. His fear for her 
was gone, and only this exultation 
remained. 

“You've made up your mind to 
that?” he said. He wanted to make 
her say more. 

“Tam going to see your mother,” 
she answered. “That will take me 
outside of the town, then I shall drive 
back again—slowly. They shall 
understand me at least.” 

She let him lead her out to the car- 
riage, which by this time was waiting. 
After she was seated in it, she bent 
forward and spoke to him. 

“Tell my father where I am going, 
and why,” she said. 


To be continued. 
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AN AMERICAN VIEW OF ENGLAND. 


Reapers of railway literature may 
remember two little volumes specially 
adapted for what we are told is the 
pernicious practice of reading in a 
train, which bore the names of 
Life in Danbury and Mr. Miggs of 
Danbury. They are specimens of 
what is generally called in England 
‘American humour;” and the many 
cultivated Americans who object to 
the currency of this phrase might in 
this case resent its use less than in 
some others. The humour, it is true, 
is not of the most refined or exalted 
kind, and it often depends on the 
somewhat well-worn device of em- 
ploying, now under-statement, now 
exaggeration, of facts. But many of 
the stories display a most ingenious 
invention, and a power of producing 
ludicrous effects at which it is impos- 
sible not to laugh; and in some a 
clever perception of character is sug- 
gested in a few lines of dialogue. The 
author of these little books, Mr. J. M. 
Bailey, paid a visit to England in 
1874, and has recorded his impres- 
sions in a volume called England from 
a Back Window, with Views of Scotland 
and Ireland. The work has its value 
in various ways, one of them being 
that it is a fresh illustration of the 
adage that a little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing. Mr. Bailey, like far 
greater writers, has been too easily 
satisfied as to the worth of the informa- 
tion that he picked up, and the obser- 
vations that he made, concerning the 
ways of a strange country, and, as will 
be seen, his facile faith in their cor- 
rectness has sometimes led him into 
amusing mistakes, while, on other oc- 
casions, his remarks and suggestions 
are worth attention. 

In his two opening chapters, the 
author finds it his duty to be face- 
tious over the horrors of sea-sick- 
ness, and as his attempts in this di- 
rection are neither better nor worse 


than the many which have been 
made before, we may pass them over 
to come to his first impressions of 
London. In the short time which he 
spent at Liverpool he found that it 
had “nothing in common with the 
country of which it forms a part ;” 
it was “an English-American town, 
where the contrasts so blend that the 
distinguishing lines are dulled to his 
comprehension ;”’ but “that London 
differs in all important and in many 
unimportant features from the metro- 
polis of America is a fact that grows 
upon the visitor, and the degree of his 
sense of the fact is proportionate to his 
stay in the city.” Mr. Bailey observes 
that “an American is in time over- 
powered by the lack of architectural 
adornment in the buildings and the 
consequent uniformity of their con- 
struction,” and he personally was 
bitterly disappointed with the aspect 
of Buckingham Palace, Marlborough 
House (which, by the way, he announces 
as the residence of the Duke of 
Marlborough), and St. James’s Palace, 
which he apparently expected to cor- 
respond more or less to descriptions in 
the Arabian Nights or other gorgeous 
literature. Presently we come to some 
entertaining generalisations which re- 
mind one of the old story of all French 
washerwomen having red hair. Every 
front door in London we are told has 
a knocker, and moreover every door 
is “not only always kept locked, but 
has its chain.” This is no doubt 
a highly inconvenient practice, and 
scarcely less deplorable is the fact 
that there are no window-blinds in 
London. The author is certainly just 
in his reflection that “it is a sad thing 
to think of a city of nearly four mil- 
lion people being window-blindless.” 
In connection with the enormous num- 
ber of announcements over shop-doors 
of “By special appointment to Her 
Majesty,” at which he was not un- 





naturally astonished, Mr. Bailey makes 
what is perhaps intended for a 
humorous reflection in these words: 
“No wonder the country is in debt.” 
In some remarks which come a little 
later on, the many people who have 
lately suffered from the disgraceful 
condition of London streets and pave- 
ments may find a selfish consolation. 
* London,” says our traveller, “ is far 
ahead of New York in cleanliness,” 
and is indeed “a marvellously clean 
city. Its streets are not altogether 
broad or straight, but they are well 
paved. And yet that hardly gives 
you an idea of their excellent condi- 
tion. But, when I say well paved, 
I mean, in this connection, that they 
are as smooth as a floor, as hard as 
marble, as free of ruts as the brow of 
Venus, and as clear of filth as is the 
character of an honest man.” This is 
a comforting assurance, and no doubt 
the Board of Works will be delighted 
to hear that the system of sewerage is 
perfect, or, at any rate, works to the 
satisfaction of everybody; while the 
gas companies may take heart of grace 
from the curious praise which one 
person at least has been found to 
bestow on the lighting of the streets. 
Turning from the generalities of 
roads and streets to the particular 
details of houses, we find Mr. Bailey 
complaining with good reason of the 
extraordinary confusion created in the 
stranger's, to say nothing of the in- 
habitants’, minds by the reduplication 
of names for different streets and the 
system of numbering the houses in 
them. A person who sets out to find 
a house in a little-known street, or 
even in a well-known street upon 
which the local government has ex- 
ercised its powers of humour, has 
generally a very bad time of it, and 
there is very little exaggeration in the 
author's statement that ‘‘a street will 
begin with one name, drop suddenly 
into another, flop abruptly into a third, 
and turn completely over into a fourth, 
and so on.” Again, as to the num- 
bering of houses, it is perfectly true 
that the first and last number in a 
street are constantly found exactly 
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opposite to each other, and that people 
unversed in this system of numbering 
are put to great pains until they have 
mastered it. In this matter it might 
be well if Mr. Bailey’s complaint 
could bring about improvement; but 
probably few Londoners will concur in 
his wish to substitute the American 
stove for the English fireplace inside 
the houses which are so difficult to 
find. ‘Every room in the London 
house,” he says, ‘‘is provided with a 
fire-place; also with a hollow sheet- 
iron guard or fender in the front; also 
with a pair of ponderous tongs, a long 
poker, and a long-handled shovel... . 
I am quite confident I never approach 
the fireplace without knocking down 
all of these articles. Perhaps it is 
the poker first, and that trips up the 
shovel ; and, in trying to save them, I 
become entangled in the tongs, and 
down they come on the sheet-iron 
surface of the hollow fender.” From 
the context, and from various pas- 
sages in Mr. Bailey’s other produc- 
tions, it would seem that the American 
stove is, in some of its aspects, a 
terrible thing to deal with, and the 
author’s still greater horror at the 
harmless necessary fire-irons of Eng- 
land appears to argue a curious want 
on his part of that adaptability to cir- 
cumstances and willingness to accept 
new views, upon which his countrymen 
generally pride themselves. 

Leaving the inside again for the out- 
side of the houses, he pays a passing 
tribute to the efliciency of the London 
police, but in doing so takes occasion, 
with reference to crime, to make the sur- 
prising statement that “ the emotional 
insanity dodge is not practised ; and 
they convict, do those English juries, 
where there is a living chance.” In 
the next chapter, devoted to a slight 
and not particularly interesting sketch 
of the House of Commons during 4 
debate, he observes that an English- 
man dislikes taking off his hat when 
it can be avoided, and that he will be 
seen wearing it “in a theatre, public 
galleries, or elsewhere indoors, except 
in church,’’ This, however, he evi- 
dently regards as a merely skin-deep 
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want of courtesy, for. passing from the 
House of Commons to a crowd assem- 
bled to see a Royal procession, he is 
immensely struck with the order and 
good-humour of the mob and the 
police, which he contrasts with the 
behaviour of the “ hot, blustering, and 
bewildered police,’’ and the “hungry, 
struggling, and offensive ‘independent’ 
crowd” to which an American is used 
in his own country. In the course of 
his description, Mr. Bailey gives his 
readers a passage which is supposed 
to be humorous, and which may be 
quoted as an instance of what depths 
he can descend to in his attempt to 
be funny. It is only fair to say 
that such passages are the exception 
rather than the rule. 

“On the front seat sat the Prince 
of Wales, heir-apparent to the British 
throne, and the Emperor of Russia ; 
on the back seat were his daughter 
and her husband, the Duke of Edin- 
burgh. I swallowed the monarch in 
at one famishing gulp. He was a 
monarch, and the most mighty in the 
world ; and it was a great gratification 
to me to see him in the flesh. But 
there were some disappointments. ! He 
had on pants. This surprised me, I 
don’t know why it should; only that 
I expected he would look different 
from any one else. Perhaps I would 
have been more surprised if he had 
been without pants.” 

The cab system of London is con- 
trasted as favourably with that of 
New York as is the conduct of our 
crowds, and by his observation of cab 
and omnibus drivers, under trying 
circumstances, the author was brought 
to the comforting conviction that the 
English are not given to profanity. 
That is, he explains, “they do not 
take the name of their God in vain.” 
But he was also induced by experience 
to believe that the word “dom” is in 
frequent use. In his next chapter, 
which is devoted to the system of living 
in London, we come upon another 
amusing generalization. ‘‘ Most people 
rent rooms for lodging, and take their 
meals at the restaurant.” With this 
universal arrangement Mr. Bailey 


appears to have been tolerably well 
contented, but, on the other hand, he 
is moved to considerable bitterness by 
the ways of “the British-American 
hotel,” which he says “is American 
only in the particular of size.” He 
was disturbed by the empty vastness 
which he found in these institutions ; 
by the want of a bar, of a sociable 
sitting-room, of any place in which he 
could lounge about and chat after the 
manner to which he was used at home, 
He was also much irritated at finding 
that the clerk’s work was done by a 
woman, “‘a person,” he justly observes, 
“‘that«you can’t swear at.” On the 
subject of bars and public-houses, he 
has, on another occasion, a good deal to 
say, and speaks with disfavour of Eng- 
lish habits in the matter of drinking on 
two curiously inconsistent grounds. In 
the first place, he is astounded at the 
amount of liquor kept and offered in 
private houses, and at the number of 
“bar-rooms;” in the second, he is 
shocked at the way in which an Eng- 
lishman, having called for a measure 
of some alcoholic drink, “ fills up his 
glass with water, and pours the /ear- 
Sully diluted spirit into his stomach.” 
This suggests curiously novel views 
upon the vice of drinking, and it is 
possibly an open question whether the 
American habit of drinking just 
before meals, is better or worse than 
the English method, even when the 
spirit drunk is “fearfully diluted.” 
This dilution appears to have made a 
strong impression on the traveller, for 
only a few sentences further on he 
recurs to it with an air of pitiful sur- 
prise. “They drink differently from 
what we do,” he says. “ Noticeably, 
they dilute their liquor until its 
identity is sunken from sight.” 

We have observed the admiration 
with which Mr. Bailey regarded the 
orderly behaviour of an English 
crowd on the occasion of a procession. 
This admiration was still greater when 
he went to the Derby. “It was a day 
when all England was democratic ; 
when no man became responsible for 
his language or actions, as long as he 
confined them within the bounds of 
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decency. Toan American unused to 
such licence and have it legal, unused 
to such boundless goodnature in a mob 
and have it universal, the scene was 
most inspiring.” Again, when he 
went through Petticoat Lane on a 
Sunday, he was astonished at seeing 
neither a row nor a policeman, things 
which “of course at home I should 
not expect to see both at once,” and, 
recalling the habit of his countrymen 
of taking back from England some 
curious and admirable thing as a 
memento, he says, “I think I shall bring 
home a whole policeman.” It was in 
Petticoat Lane that Mr. Bailey made 
one of his most remarkable dis- 
coveries about English manners and 
customs. 

“ Snails,” he writes, with startling 
confidence, ‘are a favourite dish with 
the English, The snail occupying 
here the position held by the oyster in 
America.” The bewilderment caused 
in the English reader’s mind by this 
assertion, is relieved by what follows. 
“A novice at opening oysters rarely 
hankers after the practice; but at 
first sight he would prefer, I think, to 
open an oyster rather than to 
open a snail, But the snail is much 
the easier to conquer. The aspirant 
for its flesh adroitly introduces a pin 
into the front-door of the animal’s 
habitation, and it immediately comes 
out to see what is up.” The reference 
to the pin reveals, of course, the fact 
that Mr. Bailey went through his 
travels in England, and has lived for 
five years since then, believing peri- 
winkles to be snails. After this, his 
statement that salmon and soles are 
the favourite fish in England, but 
soles for delicacy and flavour transcend 
salmon, seems flat and devoid of in- 
terest. 

It is pleasant to find that there is 
anything in our railway system which 
an |American can admire. Of course 
Mr. Bailey says, and truly, that the 
luggage system is “abominable, to 
speak mildly,” and the very minor 
advantages to which he does justice in 
the arrangement of our “cars” can- 
not weigh against the generally 


immense superiority of the American 
system. 

But he found great comfort in the 
excellence of our stations, the civility 
of our guards and porters, and the 
convenience of our railway restaur- 
ants. In this last matter, Mr. Bailey 
must have been unusually fortunate. 
One admirable suggestion is made by 
him in connection with railway 
management. “If the railway com- 
panies of England did not know that 
it was possible to have a house on 
their locomotives, the absence of it 
could hardly be charged as a lack of 
humanity ; but with the example of 
America before them, it is not only 
ridiculous, but inhuman, to have the 
engine-driver and stoker unprotected 
from the weather.”” He observes that 
of late years a sheet-iron screen has 
been added to engines, behind which 
the men can crouch, but it is obviously 
true that ‘“‘ when the locomotive is at 
rest, the driver and stoker get the full 
force of the storm.” Mr. Bailey was 
told that the reason for this state of 
things is that without the house or 
“cab,” the driver has a better control 
of the track, that is, he runs no risks 
of being lulled into false security 
by warmth and comfort. This argu- 
ment, he replies, is nullified by the 
severe accidents which have occurred 
through the driver being benumbed by 
the cold. One would like to have the 
authority upon which this statement 
is made, but whether it is exaggerated 
or not, there can be little doubt that 
the American plan of providing a 
substantial shelter for the driver and 
stoker ought to be adopted here. 

One of Mr. Bailey’s chapters 
“tells, among other things, what the 
English think of us,” and for the view 
which the author takes of our attitude 
of mind on this point, there is perhaps 
but too much excuse. When he had 


been asked “ by an able school teacher 
in Norfolk, if all American gentlemen 
did not have either a pistol or a knife 
concealed about their person,” it was 
not unnatural that he should think the 
general English idea of “ a full-blooded 
American is a sort of perambulating 
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arsenal constantly shedding bullets, 
bowies, and torpedoes.” It is no doubt 
true that the style of Far West Ameri- 
can journalism has done a good deal 
towards creating a false impression of 
American life and manners in Eng- 
lish people’s minds, and it is perhaps 
equally true that a t many ‘‘un- 
travelled English” (that is English 
people who have not travelled to 
America) have a belief “ that Ameri- 
can ladies are lacking in refinement.” 
But one reason, of which Mr. Bailey 
takes no account, for this is to be found 
in the rush which has for years past 
been made to Europe by Americans who 
have plenty of money, but no education 
or refinement. It is perhaps as par- 
donable for English frequenters of 
continental hotels to judge of most 
Americans by those with whom they 
most frequently come in contact, as it 
is for Mr. Bailey to suppose, because he 
talked with some very foolish and 
ignorant English people, that all the 
English ‘believe of all America just 
as the people of the Eastern states be- 
lieve of the Territories and Cali- 
fornia.”’ 

Mr. Bailey may be glad to hear that 
we are not all in this state of outer 
barbarism, that the majority of English 
people no longer expect to see an 
American draw a bowie knife or a 
Derringer if they happen to disagree 
with him, and that the young man 
who wanted him to go four miles to 
see a pair of trousers made cn the 
American pattern was an exceptional 
person. In the course of his remarks 
upon what we are supposed to think 
about Americans, the author introduces 
some more of his own observations con- 
cerning us, one or two of which are 
worth notice. In the first place, it 
would seem that throughout his stay 
in England the existence of bank-notes 
escaped his attention altogether. At 
least that is the reasonable inference 
to draw from this passage :—“ Here, 
where the money is hard gold and 
silver, and even copper, the currency 
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is looked upon with a great deal of 
curiosity ; and people are much sur- 
prised to learn that a few trifles are 
still purchasable with it in America. 
A man can conveniently carry around 
with him a thousand dollars of our 
money, I have been told; but a man 
with a thousand dollars of the current 
money of England in his pocket would 
have to be lifted about with a derrick.” 
This is the more curious because in 
another part of his work the writer 
complains of the habit which some 
tradespeople have of asking presenters 
of bank-notes to endorse them. It is 
equally remarkable that in the whole 
course of his wanderings in England, 
Mr. Bailey did not see a single pair of 
boots. This being so, it was only 
natural for him to conclude that 
“shoes are the universal article of 
foot-wear,” but how it happened that 
he saw no boots will probably always 
remain a mystery. 

Mr. Bailey is perhaps less amusing 
and instructive when he leaves London 
for remoter parts of Great Britain, but 
he is always to a certain extent cha- 
racteristic. He indulges in a somewhat 
maudlin burst of pity for “ the fathers 
and mothers of this land—the land of 
parting—who are called upon to give 
up their heart’s treasures,” 2 propos of 
a farewell speech, which he listened to 
between an emigrant and his parents at 
Athenry ; and at the Giant's Causeway, 
a friend who was with him made the 
guide miserable with what will strike 
some people as most uncommonly 
poor chaff, which Mr. Bailey however 
admired so much that he has given 
his readers a careful record of it.. The 
last chapter of his book is, like the 
first, occupied with pleasantries on 
sea-sickness, which have a decidedly 
revolting flavour. England from a 
Back Window may, however, be read 
with considerable amusement, and 
contains some hints which might ad- 
vantageously be acted upon. 


Watter H. Pottocs. 
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ON THE STUDY OF ANGLO-SAXON,! 


Ir is more than 230 years ago since 
the first attempt was made to establish 
an Anglo-Saxon lectureship at Cam- 
bridge. This endeavour was due to 
the zeal of Sir Henry Spelman, who, 
at the advanced age of eighty years, 
founded a lectureshipin the year 1640, 
to which Abraham Wheelock was ap- 
pointed, whose name may be found 
in the Cambridge University Calendar 
as also holding the first professorship 
of Arabic on the foundation of Sir 
Thomas Adams. On the death of 
Wheelock in 1653, a funeral sermon 
was preached upon him by William 
Sclater, in which we find the following 
account :— 


“ He was chosen the first publique Professor 
and Reader of Arabic there; a lecture first 
founded at the sole and proper charges of an 
eminent and truly religious gentleman of this 
citie of London, Mr. Alderman Thomas Adams, 
who ever since continued it by his bounty to 
him of full 407. per annum, constantly paid. 
To this worthy citizen, of so high a reputation, 
must be added the example of a noble knight, 
to whom and to whose heires. . . . the com- 
monwealth of literature rests deeply engaged, 
by name Sir Henry Spelman, of pious memory, 
who, with great expence of time and treasure, 
restored many precious monuments of anti- 
quity . . .; who at hisown cost first erected, 
about ten? years past, a Saxon lecture in the 
same university, establishing it by an annual 
ae of 20/., which was seconded by his 
earned son {Sir John Spelman], and since 
continued by his grandchild, a gentleman of 
gallant ingenuity ; . . . and this lecture also 
_ first publickly read by this same pro- 
essor.” 


On the death of Wheelock, the lec- 
tureship was held, for a time at least, 
by William Somner, the author of an 
Anglo-Saxon Dictionary which, curi- 
ously enough, was printed at Oxford. 
Unfortunately, however, the estates of 
the Spelman family suffered in the 


1 An inaugural lecture delivered by Pro- 
fessor Skeat in the Senate-house, Cambridge, 
Oct. 21, 1878. 

2 Rather, thirteen. 


time of the Civil War, so that Somner 
had no successor, and the lectureship 
lapsed. We must not, however, sup- 
pose that all zeal for the study of 
Anglo-Saxon was thereafter extinct at 
Cambridge. We may fairly claim that 
our University has had some small 
share in the work, and has produced 
students who are worthy of mention, 
notwithstanding the greater recogni- 
tion of the study at Oxford, where 
there has been a constant succession 
of Professors of Anglo-Saxon, on the 
Rawlinsonian foundation, for nearly a 
century. We may, at any rate, men- 
tion with some pride the name of John 
Mitchell Kemble, of Trinity College, 
whose famous essay on the Old Eng- 
lish Runes attracted so much interest 
in the learned world some forty years 
ago. The story is well worthy of 
being briefly recounted on the present 
occasion, and I shall now venture to 
tell it you in as few words as possible. 
For a full account of the whole matter, 
I may refer the curious to the splendid 
work on Runic Monuments, by Pro- 
fessor George Stephens of Copenha- 


en. 
At Ruthwell, near Annan, in Dum- 
friesshire, at no great distance from 
the present English border and from 
the notorious Gretna Green, there is a 
beautiful stone pillar of hard red grit, 
originally in the form of a cross, and 
generally known as the Ruthwell 
Cross. The four sides of the pillar, 
which is nearly square, and tapering 
from the bottom to the top, are ad- 
orned with sculptured designs, round the 
borders of which run inscriptions of 
considerable length. Of these inscrip- 
tions, some are in Roman, and some in 
Runic characters. The Roman inscrip- 
tions refer to and explain the sculp- 
tured designs. In one compartment, 
for example, is represented the Saviour, 
treading upon two swine, as an emblem 
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of His triumph over unclean things ; 
with the inscription— 


‘‘1HS. XPS. IVDEX AEQUITATIS. BESTIAE ET 
DKACONES COGNOVERVNT IN DESERTO 
SALVATOREM MUNDI.” 


In English— 


** Jesus Christ the judge of equity ; beasts 
and dragons acknowledged in the desert the 
Saviour of the world.” 


In another compartment is repre- 
sented, with a suitable inscription, the 
story of the hermits St. Paul and St. 
Anthony, who were miraculously fed in 
the desert by a raven which brought 
them a loaf of bread. Other representa- 
tions refer to the Flight into Egypt, the 
Visitation of Mary to Elisabeth, the 
Washing of the feet of Our Lord as 
related by St. Luke, the Healing of 
one born blind, the Annunciation, and 
the Crucifixion. All of these things 
at once tell us that the object of the 
sculptor was to celebrate the history of 
our Saviour, and to illustrate the story 
of the Gospels; and so far, all is 
plain. But on the other two sides of 
the pillar, the northern and southern 
sides, the characters are Runic, and the 
language is not Latin. The problem 
was to decipher the inscriptions, and 
in particular, to be quite sure as to 
the nature of the language in which 
they were written. The first attempts 
made in this direction were miserable 
failures, owing to a want of knowledge 
of this very thing. There was an idea 
that the language wasa kind of Pict- 
ish, due perhaps to the fact that 
Ruthwell, being just beyond the Eng- 
lish border, is at present in what is 
called Scotland. Owing to this unlucky 
idea, one reading of the inscription 
was to the effect that it recorded the 
gift of a Christ-bason, meaning a font, 
and of certain cows and lands in a 
place called by a name which has now 
no counterpart, by certain monks of 
Therfuse, “‘a monastery never heard 
of.” Another version was that it re- 
ferred to the marriage-settlement of a 
certain Ashlof; both versions being, 
of course, wholly wide of the mark. 
The true reading was first given by 

No. 232,.—voL, xxx1x. 


Mr. Kemble in 1840. With careful 
attention to the teaching of history, 
he considered that Ruthwell was situ- 
ate within the old English kingdom 
of Northumbria, and thence deduced 
what must have seemed to many the 
daring idea that the most likely lan- 
guage for the inscription was, after all, 
neither Pictish nor Danish, but simply 
English. He also observed that, the 
cross being a Christian memorial, the 
general subject of the inscription pro- 
bably had reference, as on the other 
sides, to the Gospel story. He then 
discussed the whole subject of Runic 
alphabets, printed several Old English 
poems in which Runes occur, and 
transcribed and translated the whole 
inscription. According to him, the 
inscription formed of a poem 
on the Holy Rood. The cross itself 
is, by a beautifully poetic image, the 
speaker, and recounts how it was 
“‘ bedewed with the blood that gushed 
from the side” of the wounded Christ. 
And so clear and convincing were 
Kemble’s proofs and explanations that 
they were at once accepted ; and the 
font and the cows, lands, monks, mon- 
astery, and marriage-settlements were 
swept at once into limbo, thence never 
to emerge. 

But the interesting point of the 
story is that there is more to come. 
An old MS. had, shortly before this 
time, been discovered at Vercelli, in 
the Milanese district. It contained 
certain poems in the Old Southern 
English, or Wessex dialect, which it 
has long been the fashion to dignify 
with the name of Anglo-Saxon. One 
of the pieces in it, printed by Mr. 
Thorpe, about 1836, was entitled by 
the editor ‘“ The Holy Rood: a 
Dream.” It describes how a sleeping 
poet beholds the cross in a vision, and 
seems to hear it address him in a noble 
strain of poetry, depicting the passion 
of the Saviour. But it was not till 
the year 1842, two years after his 
essay on Runes, that Mr. Kemble’s 
attention happened to be directed to 
these lines. We may imagine his as- 
tonishment and pleasure on discovering 
that they included the very passage 

x 
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which he had already deciphered on 
the Ruthwell Cross itself; and so 
exact had his rendering been, that he 
had only to correct about three letters. 
Perhaps no reading of an inscription 
has ever been so quickly and triumph- 
antly verified ; and, as it well deserves, 
for the honour of England and of 
Cambridge, to be ever borne in mind, 
I have ventured to repeat to you now 
what must be to many a twice-told 
tale. 

I have mentioned it also for another 
purpose. It furnishes a lesson on the 
value of patience, accuracy, careful 
collation, and minute care. What may 
be called the new method of the study 
of Anglo-Saxon dates from about this 
period. In former times, no heed was 
paid to the power of the vowel-sounds 
in Anglo-Saxon, and it seems to 
have been a generally accepted theory 
that the whole series of vowels were 
interchangeable with each other, and 
that each word consisted, as it were, 
of a consonantal skeleton which 
might be filled up with the first 
vowel which occurred to the memory, 
But the modern science of compara- 
tive philology has made this position 
untenable, though there still exists a 
large majority of students who are by 
no means aware of the fact. In an 
excellent sketch by Kemble of the 
history of Anglo-Saxon study in Eng- 
land, prefixed, strange to say, to the 
Bibliothéque Anglo-Saxonne, a book 
written in French and published at 
Paris, he took occasion to call atten- 
tion to the great philological results at- 
tained in Grimm’s Deutsche Grammatik. 
“The system of this scholar,’ he 
remarks, “ which can henceforth alone 
form the basis of any philological 
study of the Teutonic tongues, rests 
upon two propositions: first, that the 
roots of these languages, their methods 
of declension, conjugation, and deriva- 
tion, are common to them all; and, 
secondly, that each language, accord- 
ing to fixed laws of its own, differences 
the common element. The knowledge 
of the roots themselves, their modifi- 
cations and gradual restrictions of 
meaning, must be sought in all the 


languages combined. The nature of 
each tongue determines the particular 
form that each root shall have in that 
tongue; hence, we may sometimes, 
when at a loss for the meaning of a 
word, gain light upon the subject by 
transferring the form in Anglo-Saxon 
to its equivalent in Gothic, Old Norse, 
or Old High Dutch.” There are many 
examples in which these principles have 
been successfully applied ; and we may 
readily extend them still further so as 
to include the whole of the languages 
which belong to the Indo-European 
group. We may go so far as to state 
broadly and decisively that any one of 
the set of Indo-European languages 
may, at times, throw valuable light 
upon any other of the set. Though 
this principle has been long acknow- 
ledged in theory, I doubt if it has 
been carried out in practice with sufii- 
cient boldness and thoroughness in all 
cases; and I think that English 
scholars in particular are not, speaking 
generally, sufficiently alive to the ex- 
traordinary command which may be 
gained over etymological investigations 
by a wide and comprehensive view of 
the whole subject. We acknowledge 
the extreme value of Sanskrit in de- 
termining the original forms of many 
words, and we readily and naturally 
turn to it for assistance in investigat- 
ing English. And for centuries past we 
have grown into the habit of looking 
for aid to a knowledge of Latin and 
Greek. The idea which English 
scholars, as a rule, do not see with 
sufficient clearness is this, viz., that a 
knowledge of the letter-changes known 
as Grimm’s law will.do more for us 
than help us to turn English words 
into Greek and Latin forms. The 
process is equally capable of being 
reversed; and the same law will 
enable us to turn Latin and Greek 
words into Anglo-Saxon forms, and 
will thus enable us to gain a further 
and fuller light upon Latin and Greek. 
Of late years much has been done in 
this direction, and we see, for example, 
in such a book as Scheicher’s Compen- 
diwm, that due respect is paid to Meeso- 
Gothic as being the best representative 
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of the Teutonic languages. But the 
records which we possess of Meso- 
Gothic, invaluable as they are, are very 
scanty, and must be supplemented 
from other parallel sources. The chief 
of these sources are Anglo-Saxon, Old 
Saxon, Old Friesic, Icelandic, and Old 
High German ; and amongst these, the 
Anglo-Saxon has some claim to chal- 
lenge the first place. Our Old English 
records are so full and various, many 
of the MSS. are of so much higher 
antiquity than anything else existing 
in Teutonic (with the sole exception of 
the Mceso-Gothic), and the exact power 
of the words is, in many cases, so 
easily grasped by any one who can 
speak modern English, that they can- 
not wisely be neglected by any Eng- 
lishman who wishes to understand 
comparative philology in its fullest 
extent. The chief thing required of a 
student of this science is to appreciate 
readily the letter-changes necessary for 
transposing words from one language 
to another. When these are known, 
analogies are perceived which are of 
the highest interest and value. Words 
may be thus connected with each other 
which at first sight have no sort of 
relation to each other, and the results 
which may thus be arrived at are fre- 
quently very striking and curious, as 
well as instructive. 

Perhaps a few examples will make 
my meaning clearer. Take such words 
as billiter, a word preserved in the 
name of Billiter Street, London ; the 
medical terms chyme and chyle; the 
word fusion ; and the Icelandic word 
geystr, familiar to us as a name for the 
singular hot springs that are to be 
found in that cold climate. 1 am con- 
fident that, in olden times, it would 
have been impossible for scholars to 
recognise the fact that billiter, chyme, 
Jusion, and geysir are all to be re- 
ferred to the same root, a root which 
bears no particular resemblance to 
any one of the words, and yet readily 
explains them all. The form of the 
root is GHU, to pour; and we have 
to inquire how this form would 
be modified in the four languages 
known as Greek, Latin, English, and 


Icelandic. In the first place, the ini- 
tial gh, taking that to represent the 
aspirated Sanskrit g, is represented in 
Greek by the letter chi (x). This gives 
xv-, or with the addition of the usual 
ending of the infinitive mood, the verb 
xvev, to pour, with its varying form 
xéerv, due to the loss of a digamma. 
Hence we have the Greek yupéc, 
xvAdc, juice, represented in English 
by chyme and chyle ; words due to the 
root GHU, to pour, by passing through 
the modifications which are due to 
Greek. Turning to Latin, which had 
no such letter as chi, we find the 
aspirated g represented by /. This 
is readily illustrated by English, when 
we compare our present pronunciation 
of the words laugh, rough, tough, and 
the like with the spelling which still re- 
presents the pronunciation of former 
times. Hence the Latin futis, a water- 
vessel, literally, a vessel for pouring 
out. But we also find in Latin an 
extension of the root cHu by the 
addition of a final p, producing Fup. 
This FuD appears in fudi, the perfect 
tense of fundere, to pour, where again 
we observe a habit of Latin! in the 
insertion of » before the final d of a 
base. Hence we of course deduce not 
only the English fusion, but also fuse, 
confuse, futile, and several others. 
We may particularly remark that 
Jundere was a word often applied to 
the melting and casting of metals. 
This idea is preserved not only in the 
English verb to fuse, but in the sub- 
stantive foundry, meaning a *place 
where metals are cast, which came to 
us, not from the Latin directly, but 
at second-hand through the French 
verb jfondre. Turning to English 
and Icelandic, the rule is that the 
aspirated g loses its aspiration, and 
appears as the simple letter. We also 
find that the root is extended, not 
this time by the addition of d as in 
Latin, but by the addition of s. With- 
out stopping at present to explain the 
vowel-changes, I will merely say that 
the Low-German root cus, to pour, 
appears in the Icelandic gjésa, which 

1 So also in Greek xavddvew, from the base 
xad. 

x2 
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is equivalent to the Scandinavian- 
English gush, and in the verb geysa, 
to gush or rush forth, which at once 
explains geysir as meaning the gusher ; 
a word, by the way, which is repre- 
sented in Latin by the word fons, and 
in English by fountain, both words 
which are still from the same common 
root. Hence we see that chyme and 
chyle are due to the pouring together 
of juices, that fusion is a pouring 
together, and that a geysir or a fountain 
is a gusher or a pourer forth. 

I now come to the most curious 
word of the set. How are we to 
explain the name of Billiter Street ? 
First of all we go back to the Latin 
fundere, from the base Fup, standing 
for an original cHup. Now a Latin d 
is an English ¢, easily remembered by 
connecting our word two with the 
Latin duo and the borrowed word deuce, 
as applied to two spots upon a die or to 
a card marked with two pips. If then 
the same base occurs in Mceso-Gothic, 
we should expect to find the form eur. 
Accordingly we find the strong verb 
giutan, to pour, where an i is inserted 
after g in the infinitive mood, though 
it does not appear in the past parti- 
ciple gut-ans nor in the plural of the 
past tense. Passing from Gothic to 
Anglo-Saxon, we have a rule that iu 
in Gothic answers to e6 in Anglo-Saxon, 
so that the verb, if it appears at all, 
must appear as geétan. Not only does 
it so appear, but it is an extremely 
common word, and had a long term of 
existence. In course of time the initial 
g, followed as it was by e, was softened 
to y, producing the Middle-English 
word yeten, to pour out or to fuse 
metals. Hence was formed the sub- 
stantive yetere, used by Wyclif in his 
translation of Jerem. vi. 29. In this 
verse our modern version has: “ the 
lead is consumed of the fire, the 
Sounder melteth in vain ;” but Wyclif 
has: “in fyr waastid is the led, in 
vayn meltide togidere the yeetere.” 
And it may be noted by the way that 
Sounder and yeetere are, for practical 
purposes, little else than different 
spellings of the same word, being 
both, as I have shown, from the same 


root, and expressing precisely the same 
idea. From this word yeter was formed 
the compound belle-yeter, that is to say, 
bell-founder, a word duly recorded in 
the Promptorium Parvulorum, written 
A.D, 1440, and lately edited by Mr, 
Way for the Camden Society. At p. 
538 of this edition, Mr. Way has duly 
noted that the term lelleyeter still 
survives in Billiter Street, London, 
as being the locality were foun- 
dries were anciently established.' In 
this case the ye has become i, and we 
note, as a final result, that nothing is 
now left but this short vowel i asa 
representative of the root Guu from 
which we originally started. Such 
results are most encouraging, whilst 
at the same time we see the futility of 
guess-work. We could assuredly never 
have guessed it. 

We also see in this word the value 
of the study of our modern English 
dialects. Though the verb yeten has 
disappeared from our literature for 
some centuries, it still survives, with, 
of course, the loss of the final -en of 
the infinitive mood. A small cast-iren 
pot is still called, in Cleveland, a yet- 
ling, and not long ago I received a 
communication from a gentleman who 
inquired if I could tell him what was 
meant by a yetting-stone. I replied 
that I supposed it to mean a stone on 
which fused metal might be poured, 
and I believe this explanation turned 
out to be correct.2, However that may 
be, we may conclude that the Greek 
xéew and the Latin fundere are both 
still alive in our own country in the 
verb to yet; just as they survive in 
Germany in the form giessen,—the 
double s answering to our ¢ as in 
wasser, the German for water. 


1] am reminded that Stowe attributes the 
name to a certain Mr. Bellzetar, who once 
resided there. It comes to the same thing. 
Mr. Bellzetar was named from his trade, and 
the letter printed as z is the old soft g, pro- 
nounced as y. A reference to the Prompt. 
Parv., p. 30, will explain this at once ; and 
also the use of -ar for -er. 

2 T am told that, in Hertfordshire, a small 
pail at the end of a pole, used for obtaining 
water by dipping it intoa pool and then pour- 
ing the water into the farm water-cart, is still 
called a get. 
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The above example shows the neces- 
sity of paying attention to the laws of 
letter-change, by which each language 
insists on certain modifications of its 
own. Owing to the great improve- 
ments that have taken place of late 
years in the method of teaching philo- 
logy, I think the people of England 
are becoming gradually impressed with 
truer principles, and that many have 
so far mastered these principles as to 
have learnt so much of the alphabet 
as is represented by the letters called 
consonants. But a harder task remains 
behind ; we must also learn our vowels. 
The old definition of false etymology 
remains perfectly true. False etymo- 
logists are those who consider the 
consonants as being of no particular 
value, and the vowels of none at all. 
The true system recognises the precise 
converse of this. The true philologist 
knows that the importance of con- 
sonants is, to say the least, considerable, 
but that the importance of the vowels 
is supreme. If I can succeed in gain- 
ing the attention of all who hear me 
to-day to this fact, I am sure that 
many will have acquired an idea which 
may hereafter be of great service ; 
and therefore I venture to repeat 
that in etymology the importance 
of the vowels is supreme. After all, 
the consonants furnish but the body 
of the word; the life of it, the mind 
of it, is in the vowel-sound. The 
letters f and ¢ taken together suggest 
no definite idea; introduce between 
them a vowel, and we obtain several 
distinct and definite notions, as ex- 
hibited in the words, fate, fat, feet, 
fit, fight, fought, and foot. If these 
seven words can be so easily differen- 
tiated in this way, how can we be right 
in giving in our adhesion to the system 
of the older Anglo-Saxon dictionaries, 
that the power of the inserted vowel 
makes no particular difference? And 
how are we to believe in any etymology 
which ignores the history of vowels? 
If we do this, we are recklessly throw- 
ing away the truest and most delicate 
test of all, the test that in many cases 
decides the matter. If the provincial 
English word for to pour or fuse had 


appeared as yoot, there would have 
been room for doubting its connection 
with the base cHup; but when we 
have the form yet, it is a mere matter 
of history that ye answers to the 
Anglo-Saxon ged and to the Gothic 
giu (with intrusive 7), and that the 
whole form yet is precisely GHUD, and 
nothing else ; and the same may be 
said of the base giess of the German 
giessen. Just as there are laws of 
consonantal change, so are there 
laws of vowel change, and we must 
therefore expect, in general, to find, 
in related words, that the vowels are 
not the same, but different. Even in 
the same language, the mere fact of 
composition will often change the 
vowel. From the Latin facere, to make, 
we have the derivative infinitives 
efficere, deficere, and the participles 
confectus, affectus ; and a knowledge of 
this enables us to recognise the same 
base rac in the English words efficient, 
deficient, confectioner, and affection. 

I will now take an example of vowel- 
change in modern English, and see 
what results we can get from it. We 
know that the plural of foot is feet, of 
goose is geese, and of tooth is teeth. This 
change from oo to ee is, at first sight, 
a very remarkable one ; it is not easy 
to see how one sound could pass into 
another so dissimilar. At the outset, 
we notice that goose and tooth are pro- 
nounced with a long vowel, and /oot 
with a short one. This difference is 
due to an alteration in the word /oot, 
the vowel of which was once long. 
We next notice that, whereas these 
words are pronounced with a long w, 
they are written with a double o. Just 
as is usually the case, the spelling re- 
presents the older pronunciation. The 
double o means long o, and the Anglo- 
Saxon forms are fot, gés, and 168 (téth). 
Now we know that, in modern German, 
when the vowel o is subject to vowel- 
change, it is printed with two dotsabove 
it, or in some cases, with a small e above 
the o, so that the dotted o is another 
method of writing a sound which 
might also, from a certain point of 
view, be represented by @ printed as a 
diphthong. In Icelandic we find that 
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the modified sound of o was sometimes 
written as o with a stroke drawn 
through it, sometimes as o with two 
dots, and that this passed into a sound 
which in some cases was represented 
by the vowel e. So also in Anglo- 
Saxon, the long vowel o was frequently 
modified into a sound which was repre- 
sented by a long e, pronounced nearly 
as the ain fate. Both the long o and 
long ¢ are still represented in modern 
English spelling by double o and 
double e respectively, though the pro- 
nunciation of both vowels has widely 
altered. We deduce however this 
result, viz. that wherever double o and 
double ¢ are found in modern English 
in related words, it is the o that points 
to the older vowel, and the e to the 
modification of it. This is easily illus- 
trated by the words foot, goose, and 
tooth already mentioned, which pass, 
by vowel-change, into feet, geese, and 
teeth. 

But if this principle is once clearly 
perceived, we must allow it to be 
of weight in other cases. Of such 
cases I shall select a few instructive 
instances. Take for example the sub- 
stantive doom and the verb to deem. 
Our principle at once shows us that 
one of these words is derived from the 
other by simple vowel-change, and it 
does more ; for it tells us which is the 
older word. To derive doom from deem 
is simply impossible ; the right course 
is the converse of this; we must 
derive deem from doom. The Meso- 
Gothic at once both proves and ex- 
plains the whole matter. It has the 
substantive doms, signifying “' judg- 
ment,’ whence is formed the weak 
verb with the causal ending jan (-; 1), 
giving dom-jan, to form a judgment. 
It is the y ori sound which modifies 
the o, and produces the Anglo-Saxon 
déman, in which the i, having first of 
all produced its modifying effect, has 
subsequently disappeared. This is a 
very easy example, but it will enable us 
to understand others, several of which 
I will now adduce. By the same rule, 
Jeed is derived from food, and means 
“to give food” or “provide with 
food.’’ Bleed is derived from blood, 


and signifies “to produce blood,” or 
“gush out with blood.” Breed is de- 
rived from brood, and means “to pro- 
duce or rear a brood.” The old word 
to beet, signifying “‘to make amends,” 
is derived from the substantive boot, 
“amends” or “ recompence,” now pre- 
served only in the phrase ‘to boot,” 
equivalent to the modern “into the 
bargain.” The provincial English keel, 
signifying “‘ to make cool,” is the verb 
belonging to the adjective cool.! The 
verb to weep is the A. S. wépan, Goth. 
wopjan, due to the A.-S. substantive 
wop, an outery, so that to weep meant 
originally “to raise an outcry.” 
Again, just as the plural of foot is feet, 
we might expect the plural of book to 
be beek ; and, as a matter of fact, such 
was originally the case; the A.-S. béc 
makes the plural béc, i.e. beek ; for 
which books was a later substitution. 
This remark enables us to see the con- 
nection better between a book and a 
beech-tree, it being well known that 
the original form of a book was a 
smooth piece of a beech-tree with 
characters scratched upon it, in old 
runes, with a knife. A beech-tree is a 
beechen tree ; where beechen is the adjec- 
tive formed frombook in its original sig- 
nification of beech-tree, by that weaken- 
ing of & to ch which is so common in 
English. The older vowel is thus seen 
to be the oo, standing for an original 
long a, as seen in the Latin word for 
the tree, viz. fagus. Again, let us 
take the name for the Anglo-Saxon 
parliament, the word witena-gemiét. 
This is correctly explained to mean 
“the meeting of the wits or wise 
men ;”’ but it would be quite incorrect 
to derive the word gemét or mét from 
the verb to meet. The derivation lies 
the other way; the verb to meet is 
derived from the substantive mét, 
meaning “an assembly,” a word still 
preserved in the phrase “a moot point,” 
that is to say, a point reserved for 
general discussion in a deliberative 


1To ‘ keel y ” is to “keep it from 
boiling over ;” Eng. Dialect Soc. Publica- 
tions, No. 1, p. 8. But the original sense 
was merely to cool it, or keep it cool; A.-S. 
célan. 
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assembly. Further examples may be 
found, but I think I have said enough 
to show the importance of the prin- 
ciple which I am here urging, viz., 
the necessity of attending carefully to 
the sounds of our vowels. 

A study of the Anglo-Saxon vowel- 
scheme is the only clue to that most 
perplexing of all subjects, viz. English 
spelling. It is considered to be the 
mark of education in England to be 
able to spell correctly. But how is 
spelling taught? Just as a parrot is 
taught to speak by the ear without any 
intelligence of the sense of the thing 
spoken, our English children are 
taught to spell by the eye, without any 
intelligence of the reason for the forms 
which words have assumed. I know 
of nothing in the history of any 
language or of any scheme of educa- 
tion which is so entirely unscientific. 
I am well aware that, for poor people 
and for those who have little time, 
the system of learning by the eye, 
wearisome and painful as it is, is the 
only one at present possible. But 
English gentlemen at our universities 
are supposed to be educated on more 
scientific principles. And here I would 
draw special attention to the extra- 
ordinary and absurd distinction which 
is made between such words as are in- 
troduced from Latin and Greek, and 
such as are of native growth. I have 
heard it gravely argued that it is a 
mark of education to spell the English 
word system with a y, because it proves 
that the speller knows Greek. I 
admit the argument, but I resent and 
protest against its shallowness, its 
narrowness, its limitation. Why is 
there any merit in knowing how to 
spell just a few words which are of 
Greek origin, when all the while the 
great mass of our words are left unex- 
plained and not understood? Surely, 
if the argument is good for one word, 
it is good for another. If to spell 
system with y is a mark of education, 
it must be equally so to know why we 
spell fought with ou, but taught with 
au. And why do we insert gh in the 
same words, as well as in the words 
light, and might, and through, and 


though? The gh cannot be there for 
nothing ; there was a reason once for in- 
serting it, and an inquiring mind may 
fairly be entitled to ask the question, 
and to be told where to turn for an 
answer. The same argument holds 
good for every word in our language, 
and it is pitiable to see how ignorant 
most of us are as regards the forms of 
the words which we utter all day long. 
We know that the question of phonetic 
spelling is now being much discussed. 
Those who are in favour of it really 
have a strong case, whilst those who 
are against it know of no argument 
but ridicule and appeals to prejudice. 
But it is grievous to see the ignorance 
frequently displayed on both sides of 
the question; and I would strongly 
urge all who consider it to approach it 
in a humble spirit of candid inquiry, 
not of noisy arrogance. The advocates 
of phonetics sometimes spoil their case 
by too much scoffing. They often 
assume that English spelling is a mere 
riddle to which no one holds the key ; 
and in doing this, they set aside all the 
valuable knowledge which has been of 
late so laboriously gathered together 
by those amongst them who are really 
scholars ; they challenge an appeal to 
noise instead of to reason, and damage 
their own cause, 

The most hopeful sign for the scien- 
tific study of English is given by the 
splendid results which have lately 
been gained for us by the honest hard 
work of Mr. Ellis and Mr. Sweet. 
Mr. Ellis’s great work on Zarly Eng- 
lish Pronunciation and Mr. Sweet’s 
History of English Sounds and Hand- 
book of Phonetics have at last cleared 
the way for us, and rendered it pos- 
sible to account for the present form 
of most of the words which we use. 
With these guides we see our way 
even amongst the most difficult of 
vowel-symbols. We can check their 
results for ourselves by taking as our 
books of reference such books as 
Grein’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary and 
Stratmann’s Dictionary of Middle 
English; and the training thus ac- 
quired will be found to be a rea 
education, opening out the way to a 
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wider and fuller grasp of the great 
principles of comparative philology, 
and laying bare the structure of the 
whole system of spelling, not of Eng- 
lish only, but of all the principal lan- 
guages of the Indo-European group. 
Conversely, much is to be hoped for 
from the increased study of Latin and 
Greek etymology. Students who 
really understand their Latin and 
Greek philologically will clear their 
minds from prejudices with regard to 
English, and will be ready to receive 
and comprehend such explanations as 
are thoroughly sound and satisfactory. 
I think few will deny that, speaking 
generally, we have disgracefully ne- 
glected the study of the English of 
the fourteenth certury and of the 
oldest period, and that we are at last 
waking up, not without some shame, 
to a sense of our long neglect. The 
value of Anglo-Saxon is perhaps better 
appreciated at the present moment 
than at any former period of our his- 
tory. It is no longer safe to despise 
or to neglect or to ignore it. Men are 
beginning to perceive that as long as 
they are ignorant of it, they cannot pre- 
sume to understand the etymology of 
many of the words which they daily 
use, and that, where they are ignorant, 
it will not do to lay down the law. 
Etymologists who work by guess have 
had their day, and a grievous business 
they have often made of it; but the 
guess-work system is being fast dis- 
credited, and I hope before long at 
least the best of our students will 
know how to disregard it.1 In plead- 
ing for an increased attention to the 
study of Anglo-Saxon in the future, 
I feel as one who is fighting a 
winning battle; and now that the 
University of Cambridge has, for the 
second time in its history, recognised 
the importance of the study of our 
own mother-tongue, I have good hope 
that this study will meet with a con- 
sideration more in accordance with 


1 Only a few weeks ago, a writer derived 
cypres, a thin lawn stuff, from Ypres, a town 
in W. Flanders; and considered the ¢ as 
*feuphonic.” It follows that cives, a kind of 
garlic, may be derived from St. Ives. 


its merits, and that there may never 
be wanting a supply of students who 
will carry on the good work until 
a critical knowledge of English shall 
become as common as it is now rare. 
It is quite certain that the reason 
why the study of Anglo-Saxon is so 
strangely neglected among us is simply 
that it has never had a trial, nor has 
ever had even the chance of a trial. 
The most extraordinary misconcep- 
tion concerning it, and even prejudices 
against it, are so widely prevalent 
that we cannot wonder at the ten- 
dency to set aside and ignore it. 
Hence the curious result that, whilst 
it does not flourish in its native home, 
we find German periodicals in exist- 
ence which are mainly devoted to it, 
whilst I am informed that in America 
the students of Anglo-Saxon are to 
be counted, not as here by tens, but 
by hundreds. Whilst we English are 
proud of our country, of our history, 
of our conquests, of our empire, we 
have for centuries looked down upon 
the main stock of our own noble lan- 
guage, as if that, at any rate, is in- 
significant. Or, if we acknowledge the 
beauty and force of our language, we 
are seldom led on duly to consider 
its history. A moment's reflection will 
tell us that the historical method of 
study is the only rational one; and 
yet we are accustomed, which is the 
strangest thing of all, to treat one 
part of our language historically, but 
not the other. If a word come to us 
from the Latin or Greek we are ex- 
pected, as scholars, to explain it; but 
as to the words that come to us from 
the Anglo-Saxon or the Old French, 
it is usual to treat them as being 
either, on the one hand, beneath 
notice, or as being, on the other hand, 
inscrutable. The fault lies simply in 
the establishment of a customary and 
short-sighted prejudice that has shut 
out English from its proper place in the 
schoolboy’s course of study. Boys are 
taught how to use Latin and Greek 
dictionaries, but they are not allowed 
to see an Anglo-Saxon dictionary ; 
nor, if they saw one, could they find 
their place in it without help. To 
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learn all the letters of the Greek 
alphabet comes to most boys as a 
matter of course; but to learn the 
three or four so-called Anglo-Saxon let- 
ters that present a trifling difficulty by 
their unusual forms, is often regarded 
as involving some severe effort. Ina 
great measure the mischief is due to 
some of the antiquaries of a former 
generation. It was at one time the 
fashion to print Old English books 
for learned societies at an almost pro- 
hibitive price. When an edition was 
limited to eighty or a hundred copies, 
and was only supplied to members of 
a club at a rate of subscription quite 
beyond the reach of most students, it 
was natural to regard the study of 
our own language as something that 
should be relegated to a few scholars, 
whose attainments were supposed by 
the uninitiated to be of the highest 
order. The very name of Anglo-Saxon 
has been, as far as the popularity of 
the subject is concerned, a most un- 
lucky one. It is like calling Greek 
Attico-Ionian ; who could be expected 
to study a language with a name so 
recondite and so repelling? It is just 
permissible, and in some measure con- 
venient, to retain the term Anglo- 
Saxon as a name for the oldest form 
of the main stock of our language and 
to distinguish it from the Old Saxon 
of the Continent, but it ought clearly 
to be understood that it is chiefly used 
in a chronological sense, and is not to 
be considered as assigning the lan- 
guage so called to a distant race or to 
a foreign clime. 

One result has been very striking, 
viz. the state of our knowledge of 
English grammar. If our classical 
knowledge will not help us out with 
our grammar—and it is as well to 
know that it not unfrequently mis- 
leads us—we are but too inclined 
to seek no further, or to fall back 
upon current usage, or at most upon 
the usage of the sixteenth century. 
And thus we lose the best, the simplest, 
and the clearest guide. It is sad to 
see men groping in the dark, or ina 
dismal twilight, when the prison-door 


can be opened by the mere turn of a 
key, and the clear sunlight shines 
beyond. We have merely to trace 
back the history of our words and 
idioms, and to trace it far enough. 
We may well pause to consider the 
records of the fourteenth century, but 
we need not stop there; we have ex- 
cellent records of the oldest periods, 
and these, by the faithful labour of 
a few editors, are becoming more 
accessible every day. Some of these 
editions actually cost fewer shillings 
now than they once cost guineas, and 
the excuse of a want of texts is fast 
being* taken away. What is now 
chiefly wanted is the first introduc- 
tion, the stimulus that will induce the 
student to dare to make the first be- 
ginning. The sacrifice of time required 
is very slight, and will be abundantly re- 
paid hereafter. It cannot be two widely 
known that there are, as has been 
well pointed out, two distinct stages 
in a knowledge of Anglo-Saxon. There 
is the first stage, implying a general 
acquaintance with most of the ele- 
mentary rules and usages ; and there 
is a second stage, implying a thorough 
and scholarly knowledge of it. Now 
it is only the second stage that re- 
quires time and hard work. The first 
stage can be reached in a few weeks, 
and will save years of misconception 
and doubt. There is scarcely any 
study of which a small knowledge is 
so extremely useful, and can be turned 
to such good account. It can scarcely 
be said in this case that “a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing;” it 
can only be so if it be mingled with 
undue conceit. The general feeling 
of most beginners can only be a sense 
of wonder at their long neglect. And 
to sum up the whole matter in a few 
words, all experience shows that, 
whilst those who neglect the study 
cannot even imagine how much they 
lose, those who enter upon it will 
never regret the day when they first 
sought to investigate the main part 
of their own language in its oldest 
form. 








II, MR, PALEY’S RECENT CRITICISM. 


In the September number of this 
magazine I have discussed the con- 
servative and unitarian theories still 
maintained concerning Homer. The 
interest shown by many learned corre- 
spondents in my argument prompts 
me to supplement what was there said 
by an expansion of some of the more 
important points, and to do so in con- 
nection with a new document, I mean 
Mr. Paley’s latest promulgation of his 
views. This sceptical side of Homeric 
criticism I merely mentioned in my 
last article as deserving serious refu- 
tation. Mr, Paley challenges such 
_ attention by his tract: Homeri que 
nunc exstant an reliquis cycli carminibus 
antiquiora jure habita sint. This little 
work, written in the form of a German 
degree-thesis, or school programme—I 
suppose for foreign circulation—re- 
states and insists upon the theory 
which he has long sought, and in vain, 
to introduce to English scholars. They 
will have none of it; they will not 
condescend to answer it; they think 
it too absurd for serious consideration ; 
and accordingly it has been either 
sneered out of court, or touched very 
lightly and sparingly, by “ throwing 
out hints ’’ which the reader is advised 
to work up into a complete reply. 
This, by the way, is a favourite method 
of evading the dangers of attempting 
a formal refutation, The natural 
result is that the learned author is 
becoming more and more positive in 
his theory, and some younger men are 
certain to take the infection. I know 
at least one first-rate Oxford man who 
is sliding into it. So then an explicit 
answer must come from some quarter, 
and perhaps best from one who is not 
preoccupied by the old English stand- 
point. 

Let us first briefly state the chief 
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results at which he has arrived. Per- 
haps the most important fact, and that 
from which he may have started, is 
the curious scarcity of direct reference 
to our Jliad and Odyssey in the earlier 
lyric poets, the tragic poets, and the 
early vase-painters of the Greeks, 
who are nevertheless constantly using 
epic subjects, or speaking of “Homer” 
as the first of poets. But it is certain 
that up to the date of Herodotus, who 
first begins to doubt on this matter, 
other long epic poems, such as the 
Cypria and the Nostoi, were attributed 
to him. These works, afterwards 
called the Cyclic poems, or belonging 
to the cycle of myths concerning Troy 
and Thebes, are now lost; but we 
know enough of their contents from 
the Alexandrian literati, and from 
the Posthomerica of Q. Smyrnzus, who 
worked up their materials, to assert 
that allusions, plots, and scenes from 
these poems, or from the subjects 
which they treated, were very frequent 
in Pindar and the tragic poets, as well 
as on the vases. It is therefore the 
special avoidance of our Jliad and 
Odyssey, among many epic sources, 
which is the remarkable fact. Mr. 
Paley concludes that the poets and 
artists of the fifth century must either 
have been ignorant of them, or have 
deliberately ignored them. As the 
latter alternative seems to him in- 
credible, considering their splendour 
and importance, he adopts the former, 
and hazards the astonishing assertion, 
that the liad and Odyssey, as we have 
them, did not exist till the end of the 
fourth century, shortly before the 
days of Plato, the first Greek author 
who persistently and exclusively quotes 
them as the works of Homer. He 
thinks that the ruder and inferior 
Cyclic poems, treating of the Siege of 
Troy, were far older, and circulated 
by popular recitation, thus affording 
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materials to earlier art. Then there 
came some gifted rhapsode or poet, 
such as Antimachus of Colophon, 
who formed on a dramatic basis the 
Iliad and Odyssey, alluding to the 
older legends as well known, but care- 
fully selecting those less conspicuous, 
and working them up into the great 
poems on the Fulfilment of the Prayer 
of Thetis, and the Insolence of the 
Suitors of Penelope—subjects new and 
little known at the time.! The name 
of Homer being vaguely applied to all 
epic poetry, this new author would be 
concealed under the name of an editor 
of the poems (p. 38), such editions 
being frequent in the end of the fifth 
century, when the common use of 
writing first began. The excellence 
and careful composition of the Iliad 
and Odyssey gradually obscured all 
the other epic poems, once popular 
and representing Homer, so that at 
last the Alexandrians decided them to 
be more modern and spurious. Authors 
were then found for these Cyclic poems 
among the less important rhapsodes, 
whose names had survived. None of 
these names occur in ancient autho- 
rities (p. 15 note). 

Two important subsidiary arguments 
are brought to corroborate this theory 
of the late and artificial origin of our 
Iliad and Odyssey. First, Mr. Paley 
alleges that a great many modern Attic 
forms occur in the language, as well 
as half-understood archaicisms,” which 
even amount to blunders in really 
epic diction. Secondly, he insists 
upon the late development of the art 
of writing in Greece, which, he asserts, 
did not prevail, even at Athens, till 
the age of Pericles, to judge from 
the silence of earlier writers on books 
and on the materials for constructing 


1 T need hardly say that I quote this notion 
of the real subject of the ms from Mr. 
Paley’s tract (note 4, p. 8). To most Homeric 
students it will not appear a very reasonable 
statement of these remarkable plots, nor in- 
deed in consonance with the object proposed 
by each of the poems in its opening lines, 
But with this I am not here concerned. 

? By archaicism I mean an artificial ar- 
chaism, 
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them. Till writing became common, 
both the composition and the dissemi- 
nation of such long and artistic works 
were impossible. The J/iad and Odyssey 
cannot therefore be earlier than this 
date. Any stray allusions to be found 
to them in early writers are not, he 
thinks, to owr Jliad and Odyssey, but 
to some ruder poems or materials out 
of which they grew. 

This is, I trust, a fair statement of 
the theory which is perhaps the ex- 
treme opposite to that of Mr. Glad- 
stone, and though more difficult to 
refute, is, in my opinion, far more 
improWable. Before proceeding to the 
refutation, it is but fair to state the 
points in which valuable additions 
have been made to the controversy. 
Mr. Paley is surely right in holding 
that our poems were not the earliest, 
but a late and mature essay in epic 
poetry, when ample materials were at 
hand in the form of recited lays. 
The passing allusions to well-known 
legends, and to poetic rehearsal of 
them, in both J/iad and Odyssey, are 
ample proof of a position certain on 
@ priori grounds. But even granting 
these Vorarbeiten, it is impossible to 
conceive the composition of such im- 
mense poems, on a dramatic basis, 
without the use of writing. Our 
Homer is strictly a literary artist, 
who husbands his forces, rejects extra- 
neous matter, selects with care from 
larger materials, and follows a plan far 
too vast and consistent for a mere un- 
lettered reciter. It is indeed not easy 
to place ourselves in the attitude of an 
intellectual, poetically-minded people, 
who knew not the use of the alphabet. 
But we may learn, not only from our 
knowledge of unlettered nations, but 
from our knowledge of the most 
talented unlettered men in civilised 
societies, that the power of sustaining 
mental action in a long and consistent 
effort is very small indeed, if the 
earlier moments cannot be laid aside, 
and reproduced, when required, from 
the treasure-house of a written record. 
If we possessed the extempore effu- 
sions of epic singers before writing 
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reduced them to literary shape, we 
should, I fancy, find them differing 
very widely from our Homer, and full 
of crudities, repetitions, and inconsis- 
tencies very different from those now 
pointed out in our Homer by: the 
German professors. 

Our Homer, then, was originally 
written, and most probably marks 
the epoch when writing came into 
use for literary purposes, and when 
a lesser genius, armed with such a 
weapon, could conquer the greatest 
intellectual giant (or potential giant) 
of the ruder past. But at what date 
are we to fix this epoch? Here I join 
issue with Mr. Paley, and proceed to 
discuss the positive side of his theory, 
viz., that our Homer was composed 
‘shortly before Plato,” if in the days 
or by the hand of Antimachus, about 
450—30 B.c. Mr. Paley is not precise 
about this date, and frequently speaks 
of it as the “age of Pericles,” which 
may be considered 460-30 B.c. But I 
suppose he must incline to the latest 
part of this period, otherwise the 
peets Sophocles and Euripides, must, 
on his own showing, have known our 
Homer, and hence his theory would 
fall to pieces. But if we take this 
later date, I will show that we have 
distinct evidence to prove that Homer, 
our Homer, was already then cele- 
brated. The dilemma is complete, 
and arises from the blunder of speak- 
ing of the tragici as preceding the age 
of Pericles, whereas the majority of 
our extant plays date from the close, 
or even after the close, of his life. Mr. 
Paley’s date, whatever interpretation 
we give it, will be found absolutely 
untenable, and can only pass muster 
with the incautious reader by being 
stated in the vaguest form. I call 
attention to this capital difficulty. 
There is no interval between Euri- 
pides, who is supposed not to have 
known the poems, and Plato, who did. 
But I am anticipating. 

First, the date is untenable if we 
argue from the diffusion of writing 
in Greece, which must be fixed at 
an epoch long anterior to the date 


proposed. Let me be clearly under- 
stood. By a knowledge of writing 
we may mean three distinct things. 
First, a bare use of letters for monu- 
mental purposes upon very precious 
and durable materials, not easily ob- 
tainable or portable. We know the 
minor limit of the use of Greek letters 
in this sense not to be 450, but about 
650 B.c., when we have from Nubia an 
inscription by Greek mercenaries serv- 
ing under Psammetichus, and such a 
use of letters implies no small ante- 
cedent use among poets, and priests, 
and lawgivers. Secondly, there is the 
common diffusion of books in a literary 
society, in which most people read 
and write, and of which the minor 
limit is fixed by sundry allusions in 
Aristophanes at 410 B.c. But this 
is not by any means the limit which 
should serve us in the present con- 
troversy, as Mr. Paley assumes. For 
between these two there is a third 
epoch, when letters are not yet com- 
monly diffused, when the knowledge 
and use of them is confined to a small 
literary class, who compose and have 
them rehearsed to the public, and are 
hence regarded as peculiarly learned 
and wise. 

This condition of things being suffi- 
cient for the composition and dissemi- 
nation among the learned of works like 
our Homer, what intermediate age 
shall we assign to it in Greece? We 
can only fix it approximately by con- 
verting the argument we just now ap- 
plied to Homer. What dated works 
have we which must have required 
writing for their composition! The 
plays of Aischylus certainly, which 
could no more have been composed 
without writing than those of Shak- 
spere. Likewise the plays of Epi- 
charmus. This brings us back to 500 
B.c. But what shali.we say of Pindar 
and Simonides, and of the choral me/ic 
of the preceding century? Will even 
Mr. Paley pretend that the elaborate 
and difficult strophes and antistrophes 
of these choral odes were composed 
extempore? Surely such a supposition 
were ridiculous, This, then, brings us 
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back beyond Pindar, probably to 
Stesichorus, as a minor limit, and 
demonstrates that as far as the use 
of writing is concerned, there is no 
difficulty in placing the Iliad before 
Pindar and the tragics—nay, quite 
the reverse. Indeed it seems to me 
very strange that Mr. Paley should 
have overlooked the fact that what- 
ever difficulties of this kind hindered 
the composition of the Jliad, must 
equally have hindered the composi- 
tion of the lyric and tragic poems, 
which he cannot disturb from their 
earlier date. 

But how is it, asks Mr. Paley, that 
our Homer is not known or cited be- 
fore Plato? How can he have existed 
in obscurity till this date? If we ex- 
amine the evidence fairly, we shall find 
that it bears a very different com- 
plexion indeed from that assumed in 
this objection. Let us start from 
Plato. It is indeed fortunate for the 
present controversy that Plato is pre- 
served to us, for he is not the earliest, 
but almost the only classical Greek 
author who quotes our /liad and our 
Odyssey consistently. 

There are in the citations of Aris- 
totle and of Aschines, ample discre- 
pancies to support the theory that 
our Homer was not even then com- 
posed, and that he was put together 
in Alexandria. But for Plato, this 
would doubtless have been Mr. Paley’s 
theory. But Plato is too explicit and 
constant in his citations. He quotes 
no other epic poem as Homer's. He 
hardly differs from the readings of our 
texts. He was, according to all our 
evidence, steeped and saturated with 
the knowledge of owr Homer, and no 
other. Now Plato, a learned man, and 
well-versed in Greek literature, not 
only cites our Jliad and Odyssey, dis- 
cusses their national and educational 
influence, banishes them from his ideal 
state, but tells us repeatedly that this 
our Homer was the father and origi- 
nator of tragedy, as Epicharmus was of 
comedy.! Had any one else said this, 

1 Cf. Plato’s Republic (lib. x.), pp. 595, 
598 D, 607 a Theetetus, p. 1525, for Homer 


the answer would at once have been, 
he does not mean our Homer, but the 
vague Homer of the Cypria, the 
Aithiopis, even of the Margites and 
Hymns. But with Plato this argu- 
ment is vain. He speaks of course of 
the only Homer whom he cites, and 
that is the author of our Jliad and 
Odyssey. He declares him to be more 
ancient than Greek tragedy. 

This is not, however, our only direct 
authority. 

Let us turn to Herodotus, who wrote 
more than a generation before Plato, 
and must have been educated and com- 
petent to form an opinion earlier than 
450 B.¢., in fact in the days of Anti- 
machus of Colophon. Herodotus fre- 
quently cites Homer generally, and in 
both his thought and diction shows 
that he knew him well. Several ex- 
pressions used by him are taken 
straight from the J/iad, and in more 
than one passage, he cites both Jliad 
and Odyssey by name. This is not all. 
In one well-known passage (II., 116), 
in which he quotes and discusses a 
point about Paris’s journey from Troy, 
he adds a note that he does not believe 
Homer (the author of the J/iad) to be 
the author of Cypria, which he ascribes 
to “‘some other person.” His Homer, 
then, was expressly the poet of the 
Iliad. What does he say about the 
date of this Homer !—that he lived 
about 400 years, and not more, before his 
own time. Leaving aside detail, is it 
not plain that Herodotus, the nephew 
of the epic poet Panyasis, the contem- 
porary of the epie poets Cheerilus and 
Antimachus, the learned revivers of 
epics in Ionia, and one of whom edited 
the text of Homer—Herodotus in 450 
B.c.—regarded the J/iad and its author 
as 400 years old? 

In the face of these facts, what be- 
comes of Mr. Paley’s theory? How, 


and Epicharmus together. This mention of 
Epicharmus as the leader of comic poetry 
seems negative evidence that Plato did not 
acknowledge the Margites and Trifles as 
—. For in the Poetics of Aristotle, 

omer, as the author of the Margites, is de- 
clared the forerunner of both tragedy and 
comedy (Ed. Bekk, p. 1449 a). 
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indeed, in a literary age, with learned 
poets reviving the old style, with criti- 
cisms about the text, with literary 
rivalries and jealousies—how, I ask, 
is it conceivable that a great new pair 
of epics should have slipped into the 
world unheeded and unsuspected under 
an old and well-known name? Mr. 
Paley thinks they might have passed 
off as new editions of the old vague 
Homer. One is tempted to think that 
he has not realised what the old edi- 
tions of Homer were. They are quoted 
frequently in the Scholia. The best 
were the city editions—of Massilia, 
Argos, Chios, Sinope ; others were by 
individuals, like Antimachus. The 
date of the oldest is hardly earlier 
than 450 B.c. But not one of them dif- 
fered in substance from the other. There 
was no such thing as several discordant 
Iliads and Odysseys. They differed, 
like our MSS., in readings, in minute 
points; but they were all the same 
poems. To say that any new poem 
could have passed off for an edition 
of any older poet, whether Homer or 
Arctinus, or Lesches, is to contradict 
flatly all that we know about the edi- 
tions of our Homer. That of Anti- 
machus was a recension, and not a 
good one, known and quoted by the 
Alexandrians. The man’s own poems 
were also well known, and made popu- 
lar by Hadrian, to the disgust of better 
critics. To say, or to hint, that this 
person, living in the historic light of 
day, could have composed the J/iad or 
the Odyssey, seems like an attempt to 
palm off a joke on unsuspecting per- 
sons. In his last tract, Mr. Paley 
does not venture to press the point. 
The only possible means of shaking 
the evidence of Herodotus, is to argue 
that the J/iad which he quotes is not 
our Jliad, but some older and ruder 
forerunner of it. This is a desperate 


1 This, or something like it, is implied by 
Mr. Paley (p. 33, note 2) when he suggests 
that, in conjecturing his date for Homer, 
Herodotus had in view the Homerica in 
Universum, and not our poems. This is a 
daring suggestion in the face of Herodotus’s 
distinct refusal to attribute the Homerica in 
Universum to Homer, and his attribution of 


makeshift to save a tottering theory 
The allusions agree with our Iliad; 
they are made by a good critic, pro- 
bably trained in his epic poetry by 
Panyasis ; they agree with what Plato 
says of the age of Homer. To assume 
another unknown J/iad, in substance 
the same as ours, for the sake of a 
theory, is clearly to assert that the 
theory is not tenable on reasonable 
grounds, 

I now leave the positive side, the 
attribution of Homer to a definite 
date ‘shortly anterior to Plato.” 
Only a tithe of the evidence has been 
produced, and even that tithe has not 
been pushed to its fair consequences. 
But more than enough has been said 
to dispose of a theory, which, while 
it violates all tradition and all pro- 
bability, is based on no _ positive 
evidence, and has moreover distinct 
positive evidence to contradict it. 

We now come to the far more im- 
portant and interesting negative side of 
Mr. Paley’s theory. Pindar and his 
lyric contemporaries, says he, make 
constant allusions to the legends of 
the Trojan cycle; the tragic poets 
draw from it a large number—nay, 
the majority—of their plots; never- 
theless the allusions or plots which 
are taken from the Jliad and Odyssey 
are so rare, and the use of the Cyclic 
poems so constant, that evidently our 
Homer was either unknown to them 
or deliberately rejected as a source of 
materials. Some few allusions there 
are which may come, he thinks, from 
the shorter and older lays, afterwards 


the Cypria, the most notable of the Cyclic 
poems, as well as the Epigoni to anonymous 
authors (ii. 117 ; iv. 32). ‘Que fuit Hero- 
doti Ilias nescimus,” says Mr. Paley (p. 28). 
I think such an assertion presupposes but a 
slight acquaintance with the text of Herodotus, 
which is full of allusions and reminiscences of 
our Iliad. Let the reader examine ii. 22, 23, 
116 ; iv. 29; v. 94; vii. 159, 161 ; which, in 
addition to other allusions to Homer, quote or 
use the language of our Jliad and Odyssey. 
Thucydides, whose evidence I have not 
touched in the text, similarly refers (i. 9) to 
the catalogue of the ships in our Iliad. To 
say that such references may have been to 
some unknown poem on the same subject is to 
talk at random. 
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worked up into our epics; but these 
are as nothing compared to the obliga- 
tions of the lyric and tragic poets to 
the Cypria or Little Iliad. As there- 
fore it is unreasonable to suppose that 
greater and better sources were laid 
aside for worse, or older for more 
recent, Mr. Paley considers that this 
body of facts proves the non-existence 
of our Iliad and Odyssey in the days 
of Pindar and “the tragic poets.” 
There is no part of Mr. Paley’s 
theory so plausible, and which has 
been less fairly considered. But let 
us first make sure of our facts. What 
amount of reference is there confes- 
sedly to our Homer in the fifth cen- 
tury classics? Here I must complain 
that Mr. Paley has been exceedingly 
unfair in his statement, that having 
once adopted his theory he attempts 
to accommodate the facts in a manner 
which shows how strongly prejudiced 
a fair mind can become when a 
favourite idea is to be sustained. There 
is no plainer reference anywhere to our 
Odyssey than that of Pindar (Nem. vii. 
20) éyw dé wAgov EXxopat Adyor ’Odvacéoe 
i) waOev dud tov adver yéveoO’ “Opnpor. 
What is Mr. Paley’s treatment of 
this passage? ‘Tu, lector, noli temere 
et inconsiderate concludere, necessario 
hee de Odyssea nostra dicta esse. 
Nam plurima de Odysseo noverant 
tragici, de quibus silet Homerus’’! 
In other words, because some other 
epic poem may have said something 
favourable of Odysseus, we are not 
to consider this passage to refer to 
our Odyssey! Was there ever so 
striking an instance of perverted evi- 
dence? Most of the tragic poets do 
say things of Odysseus on which 
Homer is silent. They follow other 
traditions—traditions which Pindar 
follows also, and make him a cunning 
knave, a demagogue, and a deceiver. 
The Jliad and Odyssey alone, so far as 
we know, supported a different con- 
ception. This is the very fact which 
strikes Pindar, who tells us in so 
many words that but for the /liad 
and Odyssey the hero would be held 
in very different estimation. Such is 


surely the fair interpretation of the 
passage, which should have led Mr. 
Paley not to imagine some other un- 
known source, but simply to re- 
consider the truth of his theory that 
our Homer was unknown to Pindar. 

But he will have recourse to any 
subterfuge in order to reduce distinct 
allusions to the Jliad and Odyssey in 
this period. Thus in Aischylus’ 
Ransom of Hector, a band of Phrygians 
accompanied Priam in his quest for 
Hector’s body. Of course they did, 
for the poet was composing a Greek 
tragedy, in which he must introduce 
a chorus. And if there is one thing 
certair about the Greek tragedians, 
it is that they allowed themselves 
these liberties with the old myths. 
But Mr. Paley at once fastens upon 
this point, and thinks (p. 22) that 
Eschylus followed a different version 
from our /liad/ Thus in Euripides’ 
Cyclops, a satyric drama, Silenus and 
his wanton crew appear, because they 
must appear. Otherwise the plot is 
wholly borrowed from our Odyssey. 
But here again we are told that this 
discrepancy proves the existence of an 
earlier and a different legend. 

I will only note one more case, which 
but for the seriousness of the whole 
pamphlet would seem intended as an 
excellent parody of this argument 
about doubtful allusions. In the 
inimitable opening scene of Aristo- 
phanes’ Wasps, Old Philocleon, who 
has been shut up and watched by his 
son and slaves to keep him from the 
courts, is caught (vv. 180 sqq.) endea- 
vouring to escape under an ass which 
is going to market, in truly Homeric 
style. The slaves observe the beast 
labouring with the burden, and pre- 
sently perceive the new Odysseus 
clinging to him, who declares himself 
to be Outis. There is no clearer proof 
in all the drama of the familiarity of 
an author with Homer’s Odyssey. Will 
it be believed that because an ass is 
here the comic substitute for the ram 
of Odysseus, Mr. Paley tells us (p. 
23) some diverse legend has here been 
followed by Aristophanes? Did ever 
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any German professor more inglori- 
ously miss the point of a joke? or 
does he really think, like another 
Philocleon, to escape with his ido/wm 
specus under cover of so classical a 
disguise ? . 

In short, whenever the dramatic 
writers have allowed themselves a free 
treatment of our Homer, Mr. Paley 
discounts the references, though he 
has no means of showing that all the 
references to Cypria and Nostoi were 
not equally loose, and yet he will 
have us accept them all. Again, he 
perpetually argues from the silence of 
the poets, say concerning Penelope 
and Calypso, or from their selecting 
a parallel story, such as the escape of 
Nestor (not from Hector, but) from 
Memnon, that our J/iad and Odyssey 
were unknown, This course is equally 
illogical. Because Pindar speaks of 
the self-sacrifice of Antilochus for his 
father, does it follow that he was 
ignorant (p. 13) of a similar danger 
of Nestor’s in the J/iad? In the rest 
of his list of cases are many others 
which will offend the classical reader. 
We are told that our Homer knows 
nothing of the saving of the Greek 
fleet by Ajax, which is attributed to 
him in Teucer’s passionate encomium 
at the end of Sophocles’s Ajax. And 
we almost doubt our senses when we 
are referred to a single line (fl. 293) 
to tell us that Patroclus saves the 
ships in the Iliad, as if the whole 
close of the preceding book were not 
the fullest justification of Teucer’s 
rhetoric! But I must not weary the 
reader with details, which were so far 
necessary on account of the strong 
assertion that this part of Mr. Paley’s 
argument was an unfair statement of 
the facts. 

There ave a good many direct refer- 
ences to both J/iad and Odyssey in 
Pindar and the dramatists — quite 
sufficient to prove an acquaintance 
with them.' The plots of some plays 


1 The fact is, indeed, admitted as regards 
the earlier lyrists by Mr. Paley (p. 7, note), 
though he regards it as only proving the 
antiquity of the materials of our Homer. 


were taken directly from them, but 
with such variations as every dramatic 
author must allow himself. I propose 
moreover to show that this right of 
free treatment was secured by means 
of a very peculiar use of Homeric sub- 
jects, I mean for satyric dramas only. 
If additional proof were required that 
these variations are no difficulty in our 
way, we may derive it from the Rhesus, 
which though plainly taken from the 
subject of Homer’s Doloneia, makes 
sundry changes of small moment in 
the story. Mr. Paley quotes this play 
as Euripides s, but the body of learned 
opinion is distinctly in favour of its 
being a later production, possibly from 
the very close of the Attic period. If 
this be indeed so we have an author 
who certainly, even on Mr. Paley’s 
theory, knew our J/iad and Odyssey, 
and yet follows his own course, when 
it seems good to him. 

But nevertheless I perfectly agree 
with Mr. Paley that the references of 
Pindar and of the dramatists are by 
no means so frequent as we should 
expect, and that these poets constantly 
ignore Homer’s version of a story for 
that of the Cyclic poets, This very 
interesting and important fact in 
Greek literary history he has made 
good beyond dispute, and if we could 
believe that this arose from ignorance, 
and not from choice, we might be re- 
duced, like Mr. Paley, to explaining 
away the existing allusions either by 
interpolation or by a reference to the 
lost materials from which our Homer 
composed his poems. 

But the theory of ignorance is per- 
fectly untenable, even on Mr. Paley’s 
own premisses ; for he tells us, justly, 
that the tragici, or scenici poeta, with- 
out farther specification, show this 
curious neglect of our Homer (pp. 7, 
9, 15, &e.). But he also tells us that 
our present version of the siege of 
Troy came into favour gradually 
(paulatim, p. 13, 32), and that the 
other legends died out gradually, when 
our epics came to be composed and 
circulated in writing. He admits that 
the revolution was accomplished shortly 
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before Plato, therefore at latest 420 B.c., 
when he was seven years old. If this 
latter theory were true, how can the 
former fact be true? Must we not 
expect that according as our Jliad and 
Odyssey came into note the tragic poets 
would become attracted by them, would 
adopt them, and write them into plays? 
Must we not expect that Sophocles and 
Euripides, who lived and wrote until 
long after the birth of Plato, and there- 
fore when the poems are admitted by 
Mr. Paley to have existed, would show 
more familiarity with them than 
Zischylus? Must we not expect that 
the later tragic poets would have 
recourse to them largely, especially as 
this field was not preoccupied by great 
masterpieces of their predecessors ? 
Are these the facts of the case? Do 
we see the smallest trace of this great 
birth of unmatched epics in the days 
of Sophocles and of Euripides? No- 
thing of the kind. Euripides writes 
fewer plays on Trojan subjects than 
his predecessors ; Agathon only one, 
so far as we know, and that on the 
already dramatised Ransom of Hector. 
Amid the large list of later tragedies 
we only find here and there a Homeric 
subject. In fact the neglect of our 
Iliad and Odyssey by the tragic poets 
is, if possible, more complete after we 
pass the epoch which Mr. Paley assigns 
to their publication. The theory of 
ignorance is by this fact completely 
annihilated. Indeed the ignorance of 
the dramatists, even suppose it ex- 
tended to our Homer, could not pos- 
sibly, according to Mr. Paley himself, 
have extended to the materials of our 
Homer, which were ancient lays, in 
circulation along with the materials of 
the rest of the cycle. This being so, 
how are we to explain the avoidance 
of the finest tragic subject—the Death 
of Hector—which could be found in 
all the old rhapsodies? The supposed 
ignorance of our Homer must there- 
fore include an ignorance of the mate- 
rials of our Homer, and this again is 
both inconceivable and rejected by 
Mr. Paley himself. 

We are thus thrown back on the 

No. 232.—vol, XXXIx. 


opinion of many scholars since Aris- 
totle, which Mr. Paley rejects with 
contempt, that the dramatists pre- 
ferred (malwisse, p. 7) the Cyclic poems 
for their purposes. There is a well- 
known passage in the Poetics (§ 23) 
asserting this, which Mr. Paley quotes 
(p. 8, note), but seems to have com- 
pletely misunderstood. The passage is 
apparently corrupt, and moreover very 
foolish, for it gives an absurd reason 
to explain the fact under discussion. 
But what the author (if he be indeed 
Aristotle) does mean to say is this, 
that the strict dramatic unity of the 
Iliad and Odyssey only gave material 
for one or two tragedies each, whereas 
the Cypria and Little Iliad, being 
rather annalistic in character, and 
with various distinct parts in the 
action, afforded material for a great 
many. This is of course a false reason. 
From the Jliad alone we know of 
tragedies on Rhesus, on the ransom of 
Hector, and on the death of Patroclus, 
as actually composed ; and there is no 
reason why the stories of Sarpedon, 
Andromache, and other characters in 
the Jliad, should not have afforded 
ample materials (besides the death of 
Hector) for tragedies far better than 
the Rhesus. But while the author of 
the Poetics gives us an absurd reason, 
it is not so absurd as that fathered 
upon him by Mr. Paley (p. 8), that the 
Iliad and Odyssey abound in digres- 
sions, whereas the dramatists sought 
unity of flow in the action ! 

The facts however remain. If the 
dramatists did deliberately prefer the 
outlying epical stories to those glorified 
and canonized by admission to the 
Iliad and Odyssey, why did they do 
so? What literary, or esthetical, or 
dramatic reasons can we assign for so 
certain, and yet so strange, a fact? 
The only ancient solution, which I 
have just quoted, is obviously a poor 
invention of its author. If A‘schylus, 
for example, calls his tragedies 
“morsels from the mighty banquets 
of Homer,” how is it that he avoids 
the choicest parts of the banquet ? 

The case of Pindar is by no means 
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parallel, for he was only likely to 
allude in passing to the epics known 
to him ; and as he held the Cypria and 
ithiopis as of equal authority, and 
probably of like authorship with our 

Homer, he would quote them all as 
they suited his purpose. Mr. Paley, 
in his note (p. 32), endeavours to 
show that out of forty citations from 
the Troic legends, only six are from 
our Homer. A careful examination 
of the passages convinces me that we 
should raise the number to about 
fifteen, which, allowing for the acci- 
dents of a partial and fragmentary 
preservation of works, seems not dis- 
proportionately small. The importance 
of local legends, and in later life of 
the rising tragedy, might be regarded as 
inclining Pindar to non-Homeric cita- 
tion. On the whole, then, his case 
does not seem to me sufficiently clear to 
demand any special explanation. But 
in the case of the dramatists, we must 
offer what conjectures we can. 

As they are, however, only con- 
jectures, I will postpone them until I 
have noticed the rest of Mr. Paley’s 
argument. It consists of two points : 
first, the agreement of the old vase- 
painting with the dramatists in 
avoiding subjects from our Homer ; 
secondly, the modern and artificial 
character of the language in the J/iad 
and Odyssey. 

‘The absence of Homeric subjects, in 
our sense, from painted vases, is of 
course an argument of little weight, 
unless our earliest specimens, in some 
numbers, are earlier than the age of 
the later lyrists and early dramatists. 
If the vase-painters had recourse to 
the current subjects of the day, they 
would naturally choose scenes from 
popular plays, or from processions 
connected with the parts of their 
cities. Attic workmen would natur- 
ally turn to old Attic mythology, of 
which there is nothing in our Homer. 
And if the tragedians avoided him, so 
would the potters, and the same reasons 
must account for both. Moreover, 
whatever designs came first into use 
were sure to be copied perpetually 


of Homer. 


with that strongly conservative in- 
stinct which we find everywhere in 
Greek handicrafts, indeed in the handi- 
crafts of all people who do not search 
after novelty. Thus, in the present 
day, the traveller in Sicily wonders at 
the curious sameness of the figure- 
subjects on the peasants’ carts, which 
are all painted in bright and pic- 
turesque colours. So far as my ob- 
servation extended, there was nothing 
attempted but either the Passion of 
our Lord, or a couple of scenes from 
Tasso’s Gerusalemme Liberata, in which 
Armida figured. It seemed not to 
have occurred to them to vary from 
these once selected illustrations.! 

As regards Mr. Paley’s confident 
remarks upon the modern character of 
the language of both Iliad and Odyssey, 
and even upon the blunders to be 
found in them from attempted archa- 
ism, I confess I feel some impatience 
in discussing it. We have before us, 
through the assiduous labours of 
Aristophanes and Aristarchus, a text 
closely-resembling, I had almost said 
identical with, that which Plato used. 
His age was one of literary criticism, 
and more especially of Homeric criti- 
cism, begun by Theagenes of Rhegium, 
continued by Stesimbrotus of Thasos, 
by Panyasis, by Antimachus, and 
many others, and in the days of the 
later sophists certainly embracing 
grammatical studies. That Plato 
should have been taken in by poems 
composed in newer Attic dialect, with 
a varnish of half-understood epical 
phrases to disguise it, or to speak more 
mildly, by a language differing con- 
siderably from the language of older 
epic poems popular in his day; that 
he should have selected these modern- 
ised productions to place them at the 
summit of their species—seems to me 
simply inconceivable. It is not even 
to be explained how a scholar like 


1] find, moreover, and here I am fain to 
rest on the authority of specialists, that Mr. 
Paley’s facts are not admitted by men like 
Mr. A. S. Murray, who are really versed in the 
subject (cf. Contemporary Review for 1874, 
p. 219, cited in this connection by Professor 
Geddes, p. 337). 
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Aristarchus, who had before him the 
Cyclic poems, which Mr. Paley thinks 
much older, should have failed to 
detect manifest modernisms and false 
archaisms, if they were really such. 
Let me be plainly understood. I 
am far from denying what such splendid 
authorities as G. Curtius and Cobet 
assert about the Attic complexion of 
our Homer. But be it observed, that 
though Mr. Paley quotes them as hold- 
ing the presence of new forms in the 
poems, they both expressly assert that 
these are found among archaic forms ; 
moreover, both are explicit (Ztym. 
Gree. p. 564, Ed. 4; Misc. Crit. pp. 
307, 325, &c.) in denying his theory 
of their new Attic character, though 
both assert strongly their close rela- 
tion to old Attic. If such a critic of 
Attic Greek, both early and late, as 
Cobet is satisfied with the general 
soundness of the Homeric dialect, 
though admitting numerous blunders 
by copyists and grammarians, is it 
likely that Mr. Paley will carry with 
him the suffrages of the learned? Of 
course our text is based (at earliest) on 
the recension of Peisistratus, on the 
city editions obtained from Athenian 
copies, on the recensions of scholars of 
the Attic age, and of the fifth century 
B.c. But it is surely difficult to prove 
that any sound form used in newer 
Attic was not in use before, or that 
old Attic speech was widely different 
from the Ionic of the epic age. When 
Mr. Paley remarks on the likeness of 
the language of Herodotus to that of 
our Homer, he seems to touch upon 
the right point. While the common 
speech of the old Ionian had been con- 
siderably changed at Athens, it had 
remained nearer to itself in the Asiatic 
colonies. Thus, Irish and American 
provincialisms are almost all to be 
found in the classical English of two 
centuries ago. That the poet of the 
Iliad made blunders in sense, by using 
old words which he did not under- 
stand, and in which he can be cor- 
rected by a scholar of Mr. Paley’s 
eminence in the present day, is an 
assertion for which we must require 
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far fuller and more explicit proof than 
we have yet been vouchsafed. 

But as to Atticisms, let them be 
admitted, let them even be proved 
distinct from old Attic, and from 
Ionic speech, and their presence still 
only implies a late recension of the 
poems, and no essential feature in 
their composition, For far more re- 
markable than the absence of Homer 
from Attic thought in Periclean days, 
is the absence of Attic thought from 
Homer. The whole literature of those 
great days at Athens was obtrusively 
patriotic. Nothing in the great Greek 
plays so nearly approaches vulgarity 
in the eyes of modern criticism, as the 
constant digressions into the praise of 
Athens. I cannot remember a single 
instance in which the national hero, 
Theseus, who bears a very doubtful 
character in many legends, is repre- 
sented as anything but the Greek ideal 
of chivalry. Every chance of cele- 
brating Athens in a chorus, or a funeral 
encomium, or even a court speech, is 
eagerly seized by Attic literary men. 
I ask, is it conceivable under these 
circumstances, that an Attic rhapsode 
should have composed our Homer in 
the Periclean age, and given Athens 
almost no place in the glories of 
legendary war and adventure? Had 
such been indeed the date of our 
Homer, there would have been no tra- 
ditions about foisting in a line here 
or there about Athens, The whole 
plot, as well as countless details, would 
have given us the Attic feeling of the 
author and of his age. The absence 
of this feature from both Jliad and 
Odyssey, convinces me that the recen- 
sion of the Peisistratids, which pro- 
bably added a good many Atticisms to 
the text, was strictly conservative, and 
did not invade the plot or composition 
of the poems. Moreover, it is plain 
that the composition must date before 
the days of Athenian importance, or 
of Athenian literature. 

To sum up: the date of the Iliad 
may be fixed with some confidence at 
the epoch when writing first became 
serviceable for literary men in Greece. 

¥2 
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That date must be anterior to the 
plays of Aischylus, to the elaborate 
lyrics of Pindar and Simonides. How 
far anterior, is, I think, a difficult and 
as yet unsettled question. But I do 
not despair of our yet obtaining the 
materials for a final solution. ~ 

Let us revert in conclusion to the 
problem of explaining the manifest 
neglect of our Homer by the drama- 
tists. It is evident that this deliber- 
ate neglect did not depend upon any 
single and obvious cause, or else the 
author of the Poetics, who plainly per- 
ceives the fact, would not have been 
constrained to invent a false and silly 
reason of his own. A number of 
small, individually insufficient circum- 
stances might conspire in producing a 
large result, and thus escape him. A 
single adequate cause could hardly 
have been concealed from him, or even 
from us. The former, then, is the sort 
of solution for which we must look. 

Considering the drama at its origin, 
we can see clear and ample reasons for 
its un-Homeric character. The rise of 
tragedy, out of the worship of Diony- 
sus, and the mimic representation of 
his adventures, is beyond dispute. 
Now the very name of Dionysus 
rarely occurs in our Homer, and the 
Bacchie worship is quite foreign to 
him. “H \dOer’ jj ovx événoev. Hence the 
first rude attempts at tragedy were in 
a sphere foreign, perhaps antagonistic, 
to the Ionic epos. Wealso know that 
when the composers of early tragedies 
began to pass from‘ the sorrows of 
Dionysus to those of mythical heroes, 
they fastened on the tragic choruses 
which sang the adventures of local 
heroes, such as those of Adrastus 
mentioned by Herodotus. Here again 
the Iliad and Odyssey afforded them 
no material, and they celebrated the 
ancestral glories of other Greek cities, 
most of them rivals or enemies of 
Athens. We even hear of their recita- 
tion being forbidden at Sicyon for this 
very reason, that they continually laud- 
ed Argos. This point has not escaped 
the acuteness of Mr. Gladstone, who 
quotes it in this very connection some- 


where in his Homeric studies. Thus 
we must conceive Attic tragedy be- 
coming popular along with epic reci- 
tations, but quite independent of them 
in character and subject. 

It is probable that Phrynichus and 
&schylus were the first who extended 
the scope of tragedy, and left the 
special worship of Dionysus, and the 
sorrows of obscure or special local 
heroes, for subjects of larger and of 
national interest. They evidently 
attempted contemporary history, bit 
the success of Aischylus’s Perse did not 
counterbalance the lesson taught by 
the indignation at Phrynichus’s Sack 
of Miletus, and so this field was aban- 
doned by the poets. Now during this 
very time, owing to the Peisistratid 
recension, the knowledge of our Homer 
had become diffused at Athens, and 
was introduced, or being introduced, 
into primary education. Hence the 
Attic public became as familiar with 
Homer’s Achilles and Hector, and 
Odysseus and Nestor, as our children 
are with Biblical heroes. Accordingly 
the tragic character of the great epics 
was too tempting a field to be avoided, 
and we find that at least Adschylus 
composed a trilogy on subjects from 
the Jliad, of which the Myrmidons— 
detailing the loves of Achilles and Pa- 
troclus, and their terrible separation 
—and the Phrygians—on the Ransom 
of Hector—were members. But here 
I fancy the dramatists stumbled upon 
a rock of offence of an opposite kind 
from the strangeness of Homer to the 
early Dionysiac worship. We know 


that Aischylus, as all tragedians must - 


do, treated his materials with great 
freedom, and not only changed the 
relations of his heroes, but introduced 
(what was quite foreign to the J/iad) 
a chorus in attendance upon Priam 
and Achilles. It seems obvious that 
this must have shocked any people 
who had come to look on the Jliad as 
a sort of Bible. We know how such 
a treatment of scriptural characters 
would offend our public, and how tra- 
gedies based on Holy Writ only suc- 
ceed among those societies which are 
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not educated in its text. Hence I con- 
jecture that this experiment proved a 
failure, and led Aischylus to abandon 
the Iliad and Odyssey as sources for 
his plots. He rather turned to those 
inferior epics, which although they 
were vulgarly supposed to come from 
the same author, nevertheless were 
going out of favour, and in Herodotus’ 
days were becoming a sort of Apo- 
crypha. This lesson seems to me to have 
been taken to heart by Sophocles and 
Euripides, who never, so far as I can 
make out, used the Iliad or Odyssey 
except as sources for the plots of satyric 
dramas,‘ where a license of treatment 
was not only condoned, but expected. If 
this theorem be indeed proved true, it 
will be a curious corroboration of my 
conjectures. The Athenians would 
allow their venerated liad and Odyssey 
to be travestied, but not to be falsified 
in serious art. It is therefore probable 
that the “morsels from the banquet 
of Homer” of which Aischylus speaks, 
are rather morsels cast aside by Homer, 
the crumbs which fall from the master’s 
table. 

The silence, or scanty allusions, of 
the dramatists need not therefore 
shake the other sound and positive 
arguments by which we can establish 
the existence and even the antiquity 
of our Homer in the fifth century. 
Both Iliad and Odyssey allude freely 


11 base this assertion on the following 
facts, pa from the Myrmidons and Phry- 
gians of Aschylus, we have“only the followin 
titles, which can be referred to our Jliad an 
Odyssey: of Aschylus, the Circe and the 
Ostologi, both certainly satirical, and the Pene- 
lope, who afforded no subject for a tragedy, 
and from which the only preserved line has to 
me a satyric flavour ; of Sophocles, the Axaidv 
avAAoyos, and the Nausicaa, both satyric, and 
the former a manifest ridicule of the wrath of 
Achilles in the Jliad ; of Euripides, the Cyclops. 
All the other plays on the Trojan cycle are 
from parts outside the action of Iliad and 
Odyssey. The Rhesus I have already dis- 
cussed, and consider it to be the later produc- 
tion of an unknown author. These facts 
seem to me very curious, and point to an 
attitude not purely of — but also per- 
haps of antagonism, or at least estrangement, 
in the great tragic authors as regards the 
great epics, which did not exist towards the 
Cyclic poems. 


to legends treated by the Cyclic poets, 
but this by no means proves the late- 
ness of the allusions. For the Cyclic 

ms being lost, we cannot tell how 
far they did not reciprocate the compli- 
ment, all being derived from a large 
stock of early rhapsodies, from which 
each selected a definite portion. The 
Cyclic poems seem indeed to have 
avoided the subjects occupied by the 
Iliad and Odyssey. But the closer 
discussion of this relation would carry 
us beyond reasonable limits. 

Mr. Paley deserves great credit for 
having brought together a large num- 
ber of.interesting facts, and , having 
organised them into an ingenious 
theory, subversive of all our traditions. 
For nothing is more important than to 
have our easy beliefs on such questions 
rudely shaken, so that we are compelled 
to examine overagain the foundations of 
our knowledge, and reject all assump- 
tions and baseless traditions. This 
theory ought either to be formally 
refuted or accepted by professed 
Homerists, In this duty they have 
been very remiss. The few notes of 
Professor Geddes’s appendix A, and 
the text (p. 19) are exceedingly good 
and suggestive, and touch many of the 
arguments more fully stated in this 
paper. But as he himself says, they 
are only scattered hints, and not suffi- 
cient to save the younger student from 
the perils of a scepticism, which if not 
actually baseless, is surely built upon 
the sand, and will not bear the buffet- 
ing of an hcnest gale of criticism. 

It is difficult, in the course of a 
much compressed controversial argu- 
ment, to keep up in the reader’s mind 
the feeling of sincere respect to one’s 
adversary, which should never for a 
moment desert the opponents of Mr. 
Paley, if they have a real regard for 
classical scholarship in this country. 
The disrespect which I have shown 
towards many of his arguments is not 
incompatible with the sincerest admir- 
ation for his zeal, and for the indepen- 
dence of mind (so rare among English 
scholars) with which he has advocated 
an unpopular creed. 

J. P. Manarry. 








AN OLD FRIEND WITH A NEW FACE.! 


Ir there chance to be any reader of 
this Magazine who has reached years 
of discretion and read without having 
learnt to love Waterton’s Wanderings, 


‘** High though his title, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish may claim,” 


don’t let him trouble himself to 
peruse another line of this paper, but 
just “‘ go down 


‘To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung.” 


For him and his congeners no 
minstrel raptures swell in these pages 
or elsewhere. Like Peter Bell, to him 
the primrose by the river’s brim will 
still be a yellow primrose—and nothing 
more—and this exquisite green and 
gold octavo which lies before us scin- 
tillating with a halo of glorious and 
many coloured rays, will remain a 
green and gold octavo, a mere “ furni- 
ture book,” to be stuck up possibly on 
a prominent place on his shelves, “ be- 
cause no gentleman’s library should be 
without it”—only this and nothing 
more. 

But come hither—or rather, come 
to this book—all you good fellows 
whose beards are gray, and who in the 
remote ages when one Charles Lamb 
was the chief friend and adviser of a 
maiden queen, and your chins were 
smooth, lay by the side of shining 
stream, or on the soft couch shed from 
pine-boughs in which the basking west 
wind was purring overhead in the 
sunny summer air—or in winter on 
the hearthrug before crackling yule 
logs—and read and re-read, and de- 


1 Wanderings in South America, &c. By 
Charles Waterton, Esq. New Edition, with 
Biographical Introduction and Explanatory 
Index, by Rev. J. G. Wood, with 100 illustra- 
tions. Macmillan and Co., 1879. 


voured, and absorbed, till they became 
part of your own very selves, the 
stories of how the mighty cayman was 
caught and ridden, how the young 
boa-constrictor was vanquished and 
carried home, a subdued and harmless 
snake, twined round the person of the 
enchanter who was making you too 
his thrall. And come hither all you 
brave youngsters (and for England’s 
sake I hope there are many of you) 
who, with the sure instinct which 


goes somehow straight to that which . 


it longs for, have in these latter days 
found out and revelled in the Wander- 
ings, amongst the half-forgotten books 
on the paternal shelves—come one and 
all and enjoy the rare treat which has 
been spread for us this anxious Christ- 
mas time by a worthy disciple and 
friend of Charles Waterton, prince 
of naturalists, and one of the most 
simple, brave, humorous, and sagacious 
of English gentlemen. 

Mr. Wood tells us in his short pre- 
face how he was fascinated by the 
book as a boy, read it till he knew 
it nearly by heart, and looked upon 
the author “much as the Pagans of 
old regarded their demigods, till not 
even Sindbad the Sailor was so 
interesting a personage to me as 
Waterton the Wanderer.” In this he 
is only speaking for hundreds of us 
who could say the same; but his wor- 
ship has been more fruitful and practi- 
cal than that of the rest of us. We 
were all of us puzzled by the wondrous 
and: uncanny names of beasts, birds, 
and trees, which abounded in the 
Wanderings, and elsewhere could be 
found in no book accessible to ordinary 
mortals. I fear there were even 
some of us who rejoiced in this, and 
were rather glad than otherwise to re- 
main plunged in the glorious wonder- 
land, with no guide but their hero’s 
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descriptions and their own imagina- 
tions. Not so Mr. Wood. He felt 
the need of an interpreter, and resolved 
to supply it himself, and with the 
true scientific instinct he has lovingly 
laboured at his editorial task, and has 
given usan absolutely perfect index in 
which every living creature and tree 
mentioned in the Wanderings is care- 
fully labelled and characterised, and 
ranged under its proper scientific 
name. The least scientific lover of 
the Wanderings, however, need not be 
alarmed. The old squire’s prejudices 
have been religiously respected, and 
not a word has been altered in our 
well-loved text, the scientific nomen- 
clature and explanations being kept for 
the explanatory index. This, though 
designated by the modest term, “ In- 
dex,” is indeed a Catalogue raisonné, 
140 pages in extent, largely illus- 
trated, and full of the knowledge and 
enthusiasm of one who in these points 
hardly yields to Waterton himself. 
Even if it stood by itself, it would be 
interesting and entirely readable, to the 
unscientific ; moreover, be it observed, 
no one need read it who shares ‘the 
squire’s’ prejudices, and prefers to 
know nothing more than what he told 
them. The remedium non legendi has 
been almost suggested by the form 
the index takes, but readers should be 
slow to adopt it, and will soon find 
that they may enjoy the marvellous 
description of the effect of the note of 
the campanero sounding through the 
silent forests like the tolling of a 
minster bell, not a bit the less for 
knowing that the orthodox ornitholo- 
gist’s name for that bird is arapunga 
alba, and that it belongs to the family 
of the chatterers, or that the cayman 
is called champea nigra by experts. 
But Mr. Wood has laid the ordinary 
Watertonian under a deeper obliga- 
tion than any which his explanatory 
index may have imposed on the scien- 
tific, by his short biographical notice, 
which fills up charmingly the racy 
outlines we had all been able to trace 
long ago for ourselves from the auto- 
biographical passages in the Wander- 


ings and the Zssays. It abundantly 
proves that for the distinguished orni- 
thologist, as for the rest of us, it is 
after all the man, not the bird lover 
and taxidermist who has carried him 
away captive, and whom he delights 
to honour, 

And what a man it was! The 
figure grows in breadth, and power, 
and tenderness, the more we look at 
it and know about it, till itis scarcely 
possible to rise from this book with- 
out ranking the hero of it amongst the 
foremost of British worthies of this 
century. Hundreds of good books of 
travel and sojourn in the wilderness 
have appeared, and had their day and 
disappeared, since Waterton’s was pub- 
lished, but the Wanderings still stand 
alone, supreme in interest, and charac- 
ter, the work of a man of genius, and 
destined to remain one of the classics 
of English literature for many genera- 
tions. 

One of its main negative charms is 
the entire absence of the lust of slay- 
ing, which makes so many of our 
English sporting travels so offensive. 
Waterton loves “all things both great 
and small,” and enjoys their company 
and the study of their wonderful 
ways, too well to take any pleasure in 
their slaughter. Unless it be the 
cayman (as to which disagreeable 
brute even there may be a doubt) 
there is only one living creature with 
which he is in open war, and that is 
the rat. Here his religious and patri- 
otic instincts come in, for he was of 
an old Roman Catholic stock, the 
Lords of Walton, which had suffered 
grievously for its staunch adherence 
to the old faith. So the Hanoverian 
rat, which he stoutly maintained had 
come over in William of Orange's ship, 
and which “always contrives to thrust 
its nose into every man’s house when 
there is anything to be got,” found 
in hima relentless enemy. At Stony- 
hurst, where he was one of the first 
pupils of the English Jesuits, the war 
be, The place was infested by 
rats, and the good fathers with a tact 
and insight, uncommon in educators 
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even nowadays, recognised and utilised 
the ability which he showed in cur- 
tailing the career of this voracious in- 
truder, and, without excusing his 
school-work, allowed him to become the 
“recognised rat-catcher, fox -taker, 
and foumart-killer to the establish- 
ment.” ‘* Moreover,” he adds, “I ful- 
filled the duties of organ-blower and 
football-maker with entire satisfaction 
to the public, I was now at the height 
of my ambition. I followed up my 
calling with great success, The vermin 
disappeared by the dozen, the books 
were moderately well thumbed, and 
according to my notions all went on 
perfectly right.” 

Mr. Wood tell us of another good 
deed which the Jesuits did to their 
pupil. One of them, towards the end 
of his career at Stonyhurst, which he 
left at eighteen, called the boy into 
his room, and, after telling him that 
his roving disposition would carry him 
into distant countries, asked him to 
promise that from that time he would 
never touch wine or spirits. The boy 
did so, and kept his promise till his 
death, sixty years afterwards. The 
roving disposition detected by the 
Jesuit soon showed itself. After a 
short stay athome, where he became one 
of the best riders in Lord Darlington’s 
hunt, taking advantage of the peace of 
Amiens, he started for Spain, where 
he saw flamingoes, apes, and vultures 
at liberty, nearly died of an attack 
of yellow fever at Malaga, and es- 
caped from the plague-stricken town 
ina merchantman, whose captain con- 
sented to break the embargo. Forty- 
four years later, Waterton, happening 
to be in Hull, sought out the captain 
to whom he probably owed his life, 
and renewed the acquaintance so 
happily begun. 

Yorkshire, with all its attractions 
for a young sportsman, could not keep 
him long, and his next start was for 
Demerara, to manage the estates of his 
father and uncle there. It was at this 
time that he made his first expeditionin- 
to the interior, being appointed in 1808 
as bearer of despatches to the governor 


of Orinoco, the first commission any 
member of his family had held since 
the reign of Queen Mary. Mr. Wood 
gives a bright sketch of this expedi- 
tion, full of humour and adventures, 
but it is not included in the canoni- 
cal Wanderings. It was during this 
stay in Demerara that he became 
friends with Mr. Edmonstone, whose 
daughter he married in 1829. It was 
only after the death of his father, when 
he had been home to take possession 
of his Yorkshire estate, and set it in 
order, that he at last, in 1812, at the 
age of thirty, fairly gave himself up to 
follow his star, and started for the 
wilds of Demerara and Essequibo. 
The object of his first journey was 
twofold—to collect the wourali poison, 
and reach the inland frontier of Portu- 
guese Guiana. So he thought and 
wrote, but we take it the instinct 
which drew him into tropical forests 
would have as surely prevailed, had 
neither the poison nor the frontier 
ever existed. Here is his costume for 
work. “A thin flannel waistcoat, 
under a check shirt, a pair of trou- 
sers, and a hat, were all my wardrobe ; 
shoes and stockings I seldom had on.” 
They irritated his feet, and hindered 
him in the chase. His abstemiousness 
and splendid constitution made it easy 
for him to live anywhere, and carried 
him through many attacks of fever 
and ague brought on by exposure and 
unwholesome food, in spite of all his 
efforts to cut short his own career. 
For it is astounding to think that he 
should have survived his own doctor- 
ing for so many years. “ Shouldest 
thou ever wander through these re- 
mote and dreary wilds, gentle reader,” 
he says, in his third journey, “ forget 
not to carry with thee bark, laufanum, 
calomel, and jalap, and the lancet.” 
He not only carried them, but used 
them on himself to such purpose, that 
the vampire bats would never touch 
him, though he was eager for the expe- 
rience, and used to leave his foot out- 
side his hammock to tempt them. 
(One of the most delicious touches of 
humour in the book is connected with 
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vampires, the scene up the river 
Paumaron, where the Scotchman in 
the next hammock to Waterton begins 
“letting fall an imprecation or two 
just about the time he ought to have 
been saying his morning prayers.” 
‘““What is the matter, sir,” said I, 
softly, “is there anything amiss?” 
&e., p. 227.) He told Mr. Wood that 
he had bled himself upwards of 150 
times; and he would often take as 
much as twenty or twenty-five ounces 
from his emaciated but vigorous body, 
and follow up the bleeding with twenty 
grains of jalap, mixed with ten of 
calomel ! 

The first three wanderings occupied 
about ten years, and ended with an 
adventure at the Liverpool custom- 
house, which seems to have kept him 
at home three years in disgust. In 
1824, however, he came across Wil- 
son’s Ornithology of the United States, 
which roused the old passion, and he 
was soon on his way to New York. 
After spending a few weeks in the 
States and Canada, in which he dis- 
covered that the people were most hos- 
pitable and charming, but that he had 
come to ‘the wrong place to look for 
bugs, bears, brutes, and buffaloes,” he 
returned to his old tropical haunts and 
pursuits, and gathered the materials of 
his last discourse to the gentle readers 
whom he had been “tu-toi-ing,” 
bantering, instructing, and delighting 
in his three former wanderings. The 
reception of these by the public was 
encouraging enough, but the critics 
declared his natural history to be 
romance, and his stories impossible. 
Characteristically enough he made no 
reply, unless it were by the production 
of the famous “nondescript” on his 
title page, which he referred to as a 
specimen of the new method he had 
hit upon after much study of making 
the skins of quadrupeds retain their 
exact form and features, even to the 
pouting lips, dimples, warts, and 
wrinkles on the faces. He invites 
his readers to go out and look for 
another specimen, assuring them that 
there are yet innumerable discoveries 


to be made in these remote wilds. 
Over the “ nondescript’ he tells us 
that learned persons might “‘ argue at 
considerable length, and perhaps after 
all produce little more than prolix 
pedantry” (p. 225). As a man of 
science, perhaps Mr, Wood was justi- 
fied in suppressing this famous work 
of art, and giving us the cold-blooded 
description of our lamented “ nonde- 
script” in the index, showing that he 
was nothing after all but a “‘ howling 
monkey,” wonderfully manipulated by 
Waterton. Still, we are inclined to 
take this single objection to the editor's 
exercise of discretion. If he felt. it 
his duty to explain the nondescript, 
and to deprive us of the satisfaction of 
believing that (as Sydney Smith sug- 
gested) it was the head of a master in 
Chancery, he might at least have re- 
produced for us a better engraving of 
the original, which is apparently still 
in existence in the museum of Ushant 
College. 

The fourth, however, is the least 
valuable of the journeys, the palm 
lying between the first and third, and 
on the whole we think remaining with 
the latter, in which, while the descrip- 
tions are still as delightful as the 
earlier ones, the presence of Daddy 
Quashi, Mr. Edmonstone’s negro, a 
sort of Sancho Panza, with “‘a brave 
stomach for heterogeneous food,’’ who 
could “digest and relish too, cayman, 
monkeys, hawks, and grubs,” intro- 
duces a new and humorous feature in 
the narrative. The scene at the taking 
of the cayman (pp. 272, 3), when, 
after chasing Daddy Quashi on the 
sandbank, Waterton returns to the 
Indians, and finds them squatted on 
their hams, refusing wholly to be 
parties to drawing the dangerous 
beast out of the water and securing 
him, and walks up and down, revolving 
how it is to be managed, is delightfully 
comic, as is Waterton’s own apprecia- 
tion of it. ‘‘ Here, then, we stood in 
silence, like the calm before a thunder- 
storm, ‘ Hoc res summa loco. Scinditur 
in contraria vulgus.’ They wanted to 
kill him, and I wanted to take him 
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alive.” The transparent honesty which 
savours all the humour, quaintness, and 
sentiment of the Wanderings will ro- 
main their chief attraction for the 
general reader ; but, besides all this, 
their intrinsic value and the rank of 
their author in his favourite pursuit, 
have been vindicated so completely, 
that Mr. Wood can now write: 
** Whether at home or abroad, his 
investigations were so close and care- 
ful, and his conclusions so just, that he 
is now acknowledged to be a guide 
absolutely safe in any department of 
natural history which came within his 
scope. No one would think of disput- 
ing Waterton’s word. If he denied, 
or even doubted the statements of 
others, his doubts would have great 
weight, and would lead to a closer in- 
vestigation of the subject. But if he 
asserted anything to be a fact, his as- 
sertion would be accepted without 
scruple.” 

In 1829 he was married to Ann 
Edmonstone, daughter of his old friend, 
she being seventeen and he forty- 
eight. His wife died in the next 
year, leaving him with an only son. 
From this time he gave up wandering, 
and devoted himself to his child in his 
Yorkshire home, to which came his two 
sisters-in-law, and remained there till 
his death. Of his wife he never could 
bear to speak. 

His life at Walton Hall during 
those thirty-four years, has always 
been better known than the Wander- 
ings, but is most freshly reproduced 
by Mr. Wood, and a number of invalu- 
able touches added. A- more sugges- 
tive contrast to ordinary English 
country-house life would be difficult 
to imagine. The squire lived in a 
room at the top of his house, which 
had neither bed nor carpet ; he slept 
on the floor in a blanket, with an oak 
log for a pillow. He rose at three, 
and was clean shaven, and in his 
private chapel by four, at his books 
(chiefly Latin and Spanish) and his 
accounts till eight, when breakfast 
was served on the stroke of the stair- 
case clock, once the property of Sir 


Thomas More, one of his famous ances- 
try, amongst whom were also no less 
than six saints of the Roman Catholic 
Calendar (p. 3). From that time till 
dinner he was amongst his birds and 
trees, turning his ugly Yorkshire valley 
into a veritable wonderland, and at the 
stroke of eight he retired to his room. 
He built a wall all round his park of 
250 acres, ranging from eight to sixteen 
feet in height, and ‘modified all 
within it to the use of birds, caring 
much more for their comfort than his 
own” (p. 39). His trees he watched 
and loved as much as his birds, and 
doctored them with far greater success 
than he had achieved in physicking 
mankind. It was a favourite habit of 
his to sit amongst their highest 
branches, watching birds, and reading 
Horace or Virgil, even after he was 
eighty; and he often astonished 
visitors at the Hall by inviting them 
in perfect good faith to accompany 
him. He had himself, in his early 
manhood, twice climbed to the top of 
the cross on St. Peter’s — once to 
leave his glove on the top of the 
lightning conductor, and again at 
the Pope’s desire (no workman in 
Rome being willing to risk his neck in 
the operation) to take it off again—so 
could not understand losing one’s head 
in tree-climbing. And his humour 
played about his trees and birds and 
buildings, and the groups in the Park 
were known as the Twelve Apostles, 
the Eight Beatitudes, the Seven 
deadly Sins, and an oak and Scotch 
fir twined together” going by the name 
of Church and State. But as to all 
these matters, and his “dodges” for 
tempting birds to build, for enticing 
poachers to fire at wooden birds, and 
the blue and gold buttoned raiment in 
which he lived, and his hospitalities, 
and his treatment of his estates and 
neighbours, we must refer readers to 
Mr. Wood, who combines the enthu- 
siasm of a disciple with the loving 
reticence of a friend and a well-bred 
gentleman. 

There is one authentic anecdote of 
the Squire, not given by him, but 
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characteristic enough to deserve a place 
in the memoir. When he had suc- 
ceeded in closing the bridle road 
through his park, which interfered so 
grievously with the comfort of the 
birds and beasts to whom it was de- 
voted, there were still persons who 
persisted in using it, amongst whom a 
butcher of Wakefield was conspicuous, 
a sturdy Protestant tradesman, who 
had ridden along it ever since he could 
remember, and openly avowed his in- 
tention of continuing to do so. One 
evening after sunset, he turned his 
horse’s head as usual along the accus- 
tomed path, and jogged comfortably 
along, defying Squire and Pope in his 
mind, until he came under the dark 
shadow of some trees which overhung 
the roadway. Suddenly a whoop, which 
made his heart leap, sounded in his ear, 
and, dropping from a tree or springing 
from the ground—which of the two he 
could never rightly tell—a something 
alighted on his horse’s quarters, just 
behind the saddle. The next moment 
his arms were pinioned to his side by 
an embrace which made him powerless, 
and his frightened steed broke into a 
wild gallop which soon brought him to 
the park boundary. The gate was 
open, and, as he passed through it, his 
arms were suddenly released, and he 
was again alone on his horse, while 
another whoop rang in his ears as he 
galloped on towards Wakefield. He 
reached home safely, a feeble and re- 
pentant Protestant butcher, and from 
that day the bridle-road through 
Walton Park saw him no more. 

At the age of eighty-three, while 
still able to climb his trees, and cut 
his jokes, and as full of pleasant wis- 
dom as in his best days, Waterton 
caught his foot in a bramble at the 
end of the Park, where he had gone to 


give orders to carpenters, and fell 
heavily with his side ona stump. He 
knew at once the extent of his hurt, 
got to his boat, and to the house, 
changed his clothes as usual, and 
walked to the first-floor on his way to 
his own room without help. There he 
yielded to the entreaties of his sisters- 
in-law, and lay down in their sitting- 
room, where he died next morning, the 
27th May, 1865, just as dawn was 
breaking. He had chosen his own 
burial-place in a secluded part of the 
park, where he was laid by the Bishop 
of Beverley and fourteen priests, in 
the presence of many friends, and 
eighty-three aged poor (that being the 
number of his years), who received a 
dole in bread and money. He had 
already put up a plain stone cross at 
the spot, on the base of which was 
now engraved the inscription written 


by himself :— 


Urate pro anima 
Carout Warsnees, 
Cujus fessa, 
Juxta hanc crucem, 
Natus 1782. Sepeliuntur Ossa. Obiit 1865. 


To the shame, be it spoken, of the 
younger generation which saw his end, 
the Wanderings were actually allowed 
to go out of print, and we can s 
for the exceeding difficulty of obtaining 
a copy in late years. We trust that 
Mr. Wood’s delightful volume is a 
proof that this evil state of things is 
over. At any rate, we know of no 
volume better turned out in all re- 
spects than this, or more needed at 
this present time. For, if there be 
one figure and example which it may 
possibly be of use to hold up before 
the eyes of our many-wanted, much- 
spending, little-enjoying jewnesse dorée, 
it is that of Charles Waterton. 


Tos. HuGcHEs. 








A DOUBTING HEART, 


CHAPTER XIX. 
IN THE CHATEAU GARDENS. 


“Yrs, yes, my child; but there are 
two sides to this question, as to every 
other, and I have lived so long here, 
and assisted, as was my duty, in 
arranging so many marriages, that I 
have come to feel even a little shocked 
at an English girl’s manner of think- 
ing on thesesubjects. There is a great 
deal to be said in favour of trusting 
to the experience and cooler judg- 
ment of parents and elders, who 
understand, as you young people do 
not, the large part which suitability 
of entouwrage—I cannot get the Eng- 
lish word ; I am positively forgetting 
my English—plays in enabling two 
people to live comfortably together. 
If a girl were to tell me she had fallen 
in love—not that any French girl would 
dream of so terrible an indiscretion—I 
should recommend her mother to look 
after her well, and marry her to the 
most experienced middle-aged man of 
their acquaintance who was willing to 
take the responsibility of her guidance. 
That would be my idea.”’ 

“Poor Madelon,”’ said Emmie West, 
peeping shyly up from under her large 
shady hat into the face of Madame de 
Florimel, at whose side she was pacing 
the broad terrace, of the chiteau gar- 
den, flanked on each side by orange 
trees. ‘ Poor Madelon, then I am 
afraid I have done more harm than 
good by confiding my fancies to you. 
Please don’t think that she herself has 
ever given me any exact ground for 
them. But when you opened out your 
plan to me about the épicier from 
Grasse, who has asked you to find him 
a wife in the village, and said you were 
thinking of Madelon, I could not help 
telling you what I had observed since 
I came here.”’ 


* So, so, it is in thy head, is it, little 
one, that this pretty romance of the 
olive-trees has grown up. Thou hast 
thy little ideas on these subjects, then, 
it seems.” 

“« Yes, I have,” said Emmie, taking 
courage to look back playfully into 
the keen, kind eyes that were scruti- 
nizing her face. ‘‘ Yes, Madame, I 
have, but please don’t advise my 
mother to marry me to the first pru- 
dent old man who would take the 
trouble of ruling me. I should not 
like it at all, and poor mamma would 
be very much puzzled to know how to 
set about such an enterprise.” 

“ Precisely, that is the English way, 
and though, as everybody here is well 
aware, I am English, and even strongly 
English in all my habits and preju- 
dices, this one custom of the country, 
the carelessness of mothers, passes 
my understanding. If you, my child, 
had belonged to me, see how it would 
have been between us. From the first 
hour of your life I should have watched 
your heart. There would have been 
no opportunity for an idea to enter 
that had not been shaped by my expe- 
rience first. Then when the hour 
arrived for settling your destiny in 
marriage, there could have been no 
possibility of a conflict between our 
wills; you would have had no other 
thought but to approve my choice. 
Why has not your mother, who loves 
you, you say, so dearly, why has not 
she acted in a similar manner?”’ 

“Poor mamma,” cried Emmie; “ if 
you only knew how many more im- 
portant things she has to think about 
than my heart! Besides, don’t you 
know, in England we think it right to 
leave all that. It may never come; 
and if it does—yes, dear Madame, I 
will say it out, though you are lifting 
your eyebrows at me—lI do think it 
must be best to choose a little for 
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one’s-self, and even to love a little of 
one’s own accord, if one is to marry.” 

Very delicately marked were the 
eyebrows that surprise, half feigned, 
half real, lifted up into a white brow, 
on which a few lines of age and care 
were written, lightly as with a fine 
pencil. And the rest of the face corre- 
sponded with the delicacy of these 
lines ;—a small aquiline nose; firm, 
thin lips, that looked more accustomed 
to open for commands than entreaties ; 
a skin, whose clear fineness had resisted 
forty-two years of exposure to Southern 
sunshine and sixty of life; deep-set 
grey eyes, with a hint of kindly 
Northern humour sweetening their 
habitual keenness; a figure as slim 
and alert as Emmie’s own, which some- 
how managed quite as remarkably as 
did the face, to express the combined 
results of early training and long 
habit, of English originality and 
French taste. This combination was 
particularly visible just now, as Ma- 
dame de Florimel paused in their walk 
to look full at Emmie with lifted 
eyebrows and smiling eyes; her face 
daintily framed in a becoming French 
hood, and the skirt of her black silk 
dress drawn in a careless bunch 
through her pocket-holes, to set her 
thickly-soled feet free for the brisk 
exercise in which she delighted. 

“* Ah, voila,” she cried merrily, per- 
ceiving that her look of pretended 
surprise was calling fresh and fresh 
floods of crimson into Emmie’s fair 
face. “ We must look a little further 
into this by and by —that little 
letter of caution to thy mother will 
have to be written I think—but there 
precisely at this moment comes Joseph 
Marie, who can never manage so much 
as to take the cows out for a walk 
between the vines without calling me 
from talk with my friends. He is 
beckoning me to come down to the 
pond to speak with him. I will return 
soon and finish our discussion. 

Emmie followed Madame to the end 
of the terrace, and watched her as she 
nimbly descended a flight of marble 
steps that led from the upper garden, 


where a semblance of effort was main- 
tained to drill the luxuriant vegeta- 
tion in diamond and heart-shaped beds, 
to a wilderness below where nature 
and the advancing spring had taken the 
matter entirely into their own hands. 
How lovely the wilderness looked 
that sunny morning! The borders 
of prickly-leaved artichokes, between 
which Madame was now picking her 
way—the strip of green corn flaring 
with red anemones, the round pond 
at the bottom of the inclosure where 
Dr. Urquhart’s green frogs were 
croaking, not in full chorus, indeed, 
but loud enough to secure that Emmie 
should never be ignorant of their 
existence again—the bed of violets that 
girdled the pond with a belt of vivid 
colour, and sent out arrowy perfumes 
to where Emmie stood. Scent, warmth, 
colour, strange dissonant music, vivid 
intense life in air and earth and sky, 
all seemed to expand Emmie’s being 
into new perceptions of delight, as she 
stood imbibing them rather than think- 
ing of them, while in her heart there 
was a curious reaching forth towards 
something yet to come; something 
which seemed only an echo of that call 
of the spring to which nature was 
responding so ardently. 

When Madame had disappeared be- 
hind the door of the cowshed Emmie 
turned round and walked back to- 
wards the chiteau. Shabby and out 
of repair as the white stone building 
really was, it looked a dazzling 
Aladdin’s palace of marble in the 
strong mid-day sunshine, the very 
weather stains and the green lizards 
that were basking here and there on 
the hot walls turning themselves into 
gems for its embellishment that day. 
Here too, even in the seldom-used 
apartments of the west wing were 
signs of activity. Windows wide 
open; gay strips of carpet hanging 
over the railing of a balcony at the 
far end of the house into which two 
of Madame’s white-capped hand- 
maidens had dragged some ancient 
gilded chairs and tapestry sofas, and 
were proceding to evoke clouds of 
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dust from them with their brooms. 
Presently Madelon came through the 
window on to the balcony to inspect 
the work and leaned over to nod and 
smile at Emmie as she passed below. 
Madelon being Madame’s principal 
favourite among the village maidens 
was generally invited to the chiteau 
whenever anything unusual was in 
prospect, and as Madame had sent her 
a summons yesterday on the receipt of 
a letter from England, she had ap- 
peared in the early morning, and had 
since been hovering from attic to cellar 
—supplementing the exertions of the 
servants, and welcomed warmly among 
them as the sure harbinger of some 
pleasant interruption to theslow routine 
of daily life there. 

Yes, and even beyond the precincts 
of the chiteau was this breeze of change 
noted and rejoiced in. By the great 
iron gates that opened on to the village 
road, little groups of children kept 
gathering and scattering while some- 
times an older face looked in between 
the bars. Now it is old Madame Mule 
with a great bunch of canes from the 
river on her head, who stops and nods 
encouragement and congratulation, to 
the maidens who are dusting that 
magnificent chiteau furniture for 
the astonishment of the guest who 
is coming from England to-morrow. 
Now it is M. le Curé himself in his 
cassock and curled hat, and the village 
blacksmith with his grimy face and 
forge apron, who stop to chat and look 
up at the balcony. Emmie cannot 
quite catch their words, but she 
guesses the cheerful nature of the 
conversation by the winks and nods 
and snaps of the fingers that accom- 
pany the talk. 

‘Our dear Madame,” is, so the talk 
runs, “expecting her English relation 
to make her a little visit again this 
spring. What a joy for our good 
Madame, who is so English, and who 
will naturally rejoice to show her 
relation some of the fine things 
he cannot see elsewhere, and of which 
he will no doubt speak a great deal 
when he gets back to his own miser- 


able country. And precisely by good 
fortune, never for several years have 
the vines and the olive groves, and the 
flower-fields of Madame been looking 
so well as just now. Nor her bétes 
so flourishing, nor have her wine and 
oil cellars and her poultry yard been so 
well furnished. Ah, ah—there will 
be some one who will open his eyes 
wide by and by—at the display made 
before him of so much prosperity 
and good management — due it. must 
be confessed principally to the good 
sense and resolution of that brave 
Joseph Marie, in carrying out his 
own plans, and resisting Madame’s 
English innovations. Yet, since 
Madame is good to every one, one 
would not grudge, one would indeed 
rejoice heartily with her in the 
triumph she is expecting.” 

Having come to this happy conclusion 
they moved on, and another little group 
formed of young girls from the river 
with piled baskets of white linen on 
their heads, who were still more 
enthusiastic in their exclamations of 
delight at the sight of the old furni- 
ture and the prospect of a guest at 
the chateau. The whole place was 
bubbling over with festivity, and 
somehow the joy did not seem exag- 
gerated to Emmie, considering who it 
was that was coming to-morrow, with 
news from home (her Saville Street 
letters had spoken of a visit he had 
made there lately for the purpose of 
carrying the last intelligence to her) ; 
and with what sort of a look, joy- 
ful or sorrowful, on the speaking face 
that seemed to answer to her thoughts 
and interpret them as no other had 
ever done. 

Emmie turned at the end of the 
terrace and walked back to meet 
Madame de Florimel, now approching 
from the lower garden, and as she 
buried her face in a bunch of daffodils, 
she wondered whether a really sensible 
person, whether Katherine Moore her- 
self in like circumstance, could help 
feeling as foolishly happy as she felt 
just then. Madame, who seldom 
troubled herself, to gather flowers, 
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having long since had a surfeit of 
them, appeared, however, at the top of 
the marble-steps with three or four 
primroses and a cowslip between her 
fingers, poor little withered blooms, 
the only shabby ones in the garden, 
which she had gathered behind the 
cow-shed in a shady spot where the 
roots had been planted long ago. Her 
eyes were fixed upon them when 
Emmie joined her, and the expression 
of her face had a very unusual touch 
of melancholy. 

See,” she said, “how unhappy my 
English primroses look in the grand 
company they find themselves among. 
Wynyard Anstice brought them from 
the woods at Leigh, the last time he 
came here with his uncle. But I made 
a mistake in asking for them ; I might 
have known well enough that living 
things transplanted from one country 
to another never come to much good, 
or are happy.” 

“* Madame—but you, madame,”’ cried 
Emmie, surprised by her quick sym- 
pathy into answering to the thought 
instead of the words of her companion. 

Madame was not at all accustomed 
to being understood better than she in- 
tended, and being talkative by nature 
had fallen into a habit of indulging in 
spoken reveries, which, with Madelon 
or the good curé by her side, had 
brought no other inconvenience than 
that of confirming her companions in 
their chronic contempt for Madame’s 
English ideas. She turned rather 
sharply to look at Emmie now, but 
could find nothing to alarm or offend 
her in the sweet wistfulness with which 
the girl’s reverential eyes were trying 
to read her face. Had she not lately 
been saying that had Providence 
blessed her with a daughter like this, 
there should only be one heart and one 
soul between them, and indeed 

A swift thought darted through 
Madame’s inventive brain, so delicious 
to her that it nearly drove away the 
sad reflections that had occupied her 
during her progress up the garden; 
then, seeing as by a flash of lightning 
how the two trains of thought, the sad 
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and the joyful, might be made to fit into 
each other, she grasped after the fleet- 
ing melancholy, and said, musingly, 
as she laid the stalks of her English 
flowers together in a bouquet— 

“ Ah, my child, the sight of these 
flowers has brought my thoughts back 
to the subject we were discussing 
when I was called away: the ques- 
tion of how the great event in a girl’s 
life should be conducted. You think 
it strange in me, so entirely English 
as I am in all my principles, to have 
adopted French notions on the subject 
of forming marriages; but I followed 
your plan when I was young, my child. 
I chose for myself, and having given 
up all other ties for the man whose 
society I believed enough for my 
happiness, I have lived a very soli- 
tary life in this place for forty years. 
Yes, it is nearly forty years since I 
began to spend my time chiefly alone 
here,—with affectionate neighbours 
and occupations,—but alone, as you 
see.’’ . 

“M. le Comte died, then, so soon 
after your marriage,” said Emmie. 

“He died at Monaco two years ago, 
my child, of a sudden seizure at the 
gaming-table, where he had long been 
accustomed to spend his nights and 
days. We had different ideas, differ- 
ent habits, a different faith. I occu- 
pied myself with his interests to the 
last, and I have done my best to save 
something out of the ruin he made 
for my son—to create an existence 
for him which he will perhaps appre- 
ciate when I am gone.” 

** Ah, you have your son.” 

“For two or three years of his 
childhood I had him, but he was 
educated apart from me, and in grow: 
ing up he has removed himself further 
and further from my influence. He is 
an ardent Catholic, and his spiritual 
advisers do not advocate his spénding 
much of his time with an English 
mother. I have only twice seen his 
wife and child. Iam a lonely old 
woman, as you see, and when I am 
not occupied with my ménage and my 
farming, I fall to speculating on the 
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difference it would have made in my 
own life, and in some other lives if I 
had taken my father’s and mother’s 
advice, and accepted the husband they 
had planned for me.” s 

Emmie’s sympathetic eyes asked for 
more ; and Madame, laughing, as she 
lightly struck her cheek with the 
bouquet she had arranged to her mind 
by this time, went on— 

“ Ah, what a lover of love stories 
we have here. You will not be con- 
tent, I see, till you have drawn the 
whole history out of me; and you are 
wondering already, how a girl of 
eighteen—your own age, I think— 
came already to have two lovers.” 

“No,” said Emmie, quickly, “ for 
the girl of eighteen was you.”’ 

“So an English girl can make a 
pretty speech, or has she learned it 
already from Madelon? However, the 
second suitor in my estimation was no 
great conquest, and I don’t think it 
ever came into my head to consider 
him a lover at all. He was my cousin, 
a certain Wynyard Anstice, whom I 
had known all my life, in my baby 
days, as a big, teasing, over-affection- 
ate schoolboy, and afterwards as a 
grave young man, who came to our 
house at regular intervals, and was 
always more and more intent on mat- 
ters that did not interest me, and more 
and more tiresomely determined to 
thrust himself and them on my notice. 

“Was he at all like the relation, the 
Mr. Wynyard Anstice, who is coming 
here to-morrow; but no, there cannot 
be any likeness.” 

“Why not?” asked Madame, rais- 
ing her eyebrows again. “ Relations 
are alike sometimes. However, you 
are right in your guess; the present 
Wynyard Anstice does not get his 
good looks or his pleasant ways from 
our side of the house, though he is an 
Anstice at the bottom, and can even 
remind me of his uncle when he turns 
obstinate. My cousin Wynyard was 
an eldest son, and his father was a rich 
man, while mine, though the head of 
the family, was absolutely poor for our 
station. Titled poverty has been my 


lot through life, and I have learned 
to accustom myself to its straits and 
its unsubstantial dignities, till I doubt 
whether I could accommodate myself 
to anything else. Even then I had 
imbibed a certain contempt for my 
uncle, because he had early in life 
married the daughter of a wealthy 
trading family, and allowed his name 
to be associated with theirs in the 
business from which their riches were 
drawn; and when the eldest son 
showed a real talent for affairs, and 
threw himself with energy into the 
pursuits of his mother’s family, all 
his chance of success with me was 
over for ever. I was a foolish, wilful 
girl, as I said before, and I had my 
way. Sometimes, in my lonely hours, 
ITamuse myself by figuring the life I 
might have had if my mother had had 
hers. It would not have been all 
roses, any more than is this, but 
there would have been perhaps greater 
compensations. I should have lived 
among old friends, and during a great 
part of my middle life in my own 
childhood’s home ; for my only brother 
died soon after my father, and the 
Leigh estates, such as they were, came 
to my cousin, who lived in the old 
house till he died.” 

** And never married ?” 

“But not for love of me. Mis- 
fortunes follow some people, and my 
cousin was destined to suffer from a 
much deeper heart-wound than any I 
gave him. The winter after my 
brother’s death he came to La Ro- 
quette to pay me a long visit. There 
were matters of business to discuss 
between us, and I think he found a 
certain satisfaction in seeing how 
things were here, and in bringing 
his once-despised acuteness to my aid, 
using it to protect me from some of 
the worst consequences of the posi- 
tion in which I had placed myself. 
That year the maisonnette on the hill 
was fitted up, and I invited a dear 
English friend with her daughter to 
spend the first winter in it. The 
daughter was a charming girl, tho- 
roughly English, but of a type I had 
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not. seen bofore, full of little enthu- 
siasms and notions which she would 
quite forget herself in defending. I 
was French enough then to be doubt- 
ful of my friend’s wisdom, in having 
allowed her daughter to run beyond 
her so far; but my grave elderly 
cousin was thoroughly bewitched, over 
head and ears in love, after the second 
morning of arguing and dawdling to- 
gether up and down this terrace. I 
confess 1 used my influence with the 
mother and the young girl to give 
matters the turn he wished, feeling 
that I owed my cousin something. 
It was one of the few mistakes in 
that way I have ever made in my 
life. They were engaged in this 
garden. Ah! me, I can see them 
coming up the marble steps together, 
he all radiant, and eager to tell me 
of his success, and she blushing and 
smiling at the thought of the pleasure 
the news would give to her mother and 
me. But it did not answer. On closer 
acquaintance she grew alarmed at his 
imperious temper, that clashed perpetu- 


’ ally with her ideas, and soon after they 


returned to England she jilted him to 
marry the younger of his two half- 
brothers, young men who had grown 
up since I left England, and to whom 
my elder cousin had acted the part of 
a father.” 

“This girl and the young brother 
were Mr. Wynyard Anstice’s father 
and mother then?” 

“You have guessed it. That is his 
special link on to me, and indeed he 
is the only one of my English rela- 
tions in the younger generation that 
I trouble myself to keep up an ac- 
quaintance with. I can’t help cling- 
ing to him, and the attraction seems 
mutual ; for here, after rather a long 
interval, and without any pressing of 
mine, he comes proposing to spend a 
few weeks with me. It will bring a 
crowd of old recollections to have him 
here again, with those looks and ways 
that have so much of his mother in 
them. An unlucky resemblance, for 
it has cost him a fortune already. His 
parents both died in India a few years 
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after their marriage, and left him a 
legacy to his uncle’s care, with, I be- 
lieve, a great many professions of re- 
pentance for their past conduct 
towards him. The old man behaved 
very well, and accepted the charge of 
the child, reluctantly, at first, but 
growing fond of him by degrees, and 
treating him in all respects like a son. 
I was glad when I saw what a fine 
handsome boy the little Wynyard 
was, not so like his mother as to 
awaken painful recollections, but with 
a great deal of her brightness and 
sweetness of nature. 

‘For some years it seemed as if my 
cousin had at last succeeded in bind- 
ing one living creature to himself ; and 
I hearing of it, and seeing it, for the 
two paid several visits here together, 
rejoiced that the doom of utter soli- 
tude had not come upon us both, that 
a little bit of natural cheerfulness 
and family love had visited my old 
home once more, It did very well 
while Wynyard was a boy, for he has 
a fine temper, and so long as there 
was only the question of yielding his 
wishes in every day matters, his bright 
good humour made all easy ; but when 
the time came for him to think for 
himself, and he developed the same 
tendency to take up enthusiasms his 
mother had had, then—well, I under- 
stood the conflict that followed better 
it may be than any one else. It was 
affection, intensified by recollections of 
past pain, quite as much as a tyranni- 
cal temper, that made my poor cousin 
resent so bitterly the differences of 
opinion that grew up between himself 
and his darling when the boy ap- 
proached manhood. If Wynyard could 
have agreed with him on every point, 
and fallen in with all his prejudices, 
he would have felt himself avenged, 
so to speak, of the old desertion; but 
when the one person he had allowed 
himself to love in his later years chose 
to think and act for himself in a man- 
ner directly opposed to his judgment, 
all his former affection turned to gall, 
and he seemed to lose even his sense 
of justice.” 
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“Did he die unforgiving?” asked 
Emmie, anxiously. 

“Tt was a seizure at the last. 
Wynyard was sent for, and the other 
nephew, who is now Lord Anstice, 
and they were both with him for the 
last week of his life. He recovered 
consciousness a few hours before the 
end, and seemed pleased, so Wynyard 
told me, to see him near, speaking 
to him as of old, as if there had 
never been any quarrel. But if he 
remembered the injustice he had 
committed, and wished to undo it, 
it was too late then. Wynyard, at 
all events, was not one to allow 
last moments to be disturbed with 
thoughts of worldly possessions. It 
had always been supposed that the 
large fortune my cousin inherited from 
his father would go to Wynyard, and 
that the other nephew would have the 
Anstice estates, which had greatly 
increased in value under my cousin’s 
management. When the will came 
to be read, however, it was found that 
Wynyard’s name was left out, and 
that the whole of the property went to 
the other nephew, an idle young man, 
who had never been a favourite with 
his uncle till just at the last, when he 
took him up to punish Wynyard for 
his independence. Wynyard makes 
very light of the disappointment, 
professing to think it only fair 
that he should be left to abide by 
the principles he had chosen, and 
prove that he understood what he was 
about when he said they were sufli- 
cient for him. All that is beyond me 
—belonging indeed to regions of 
thought into which I do not profess 
to have entered—and I suppose I 
ought to be glad to see my father’s 
title in the way of being properly sup- 
ported at last ; but I don’t think I am. 
I like the old simplicity and the dignity 
that owed nothing to wealth ; and [ 
can’t escape feeling as if the injustice 
done to Wynyard may be traced 
back to influence I exercised here, in 
walks up and down this terrace long 
ago. If I had not planned a little too 
eagerly just that once in my life, mat- 


ters might have adjusted themselves 
more smoothly. The two young people 
who married afterwards would have 
met and liked each other all the same, 
doubtless ; but there would have been 
no previous promise to make their love 
a treachery to the elder brother ;—or 
they would never have met, and my 
cousin would have ‘divided his posses- 
sions justly among his heirs, unin- 
fluenced by old loves and grudges, 
But forgive me, my child, I have been 
talking to myself instead of to you for 
the last ten minutes. It is a bad habit 
I have fallen into through living so 
much alone, Excuse me.” 

Emmie’s face did not suggest the 
need of any apology, but Madame de 
Florimel was no longer looking at it, 
her eyes had for some time been fixed 
on a distant part of the garden, as if 
she had been calling up recollections 
of vanished figures to people it with. 

“T live so much alone,” she continued, 
“‘ that when I am walking up and down 
here, I fall into a way of following 
out my own thoughts. It is among 
the old days that I live instead of in 
the present, fancying how this and that 
would have been, if one or the other 
person had acted differently, or if cir- 
cumstances had occurred otherwise 
than they did. Ah, well; but now 
you see, my child, our argument is 
ended. I have told you a chapter out 
of my own history, all @ propos of 
Madelon’s prospects, to convince you 
that you had better leave her parents 
and myself to settle her marriage. 
If my friend, the Grasse épicier, 
whom I have long known, and with 
whose affairs I am well acquainted, 
should approve himself to us elders, 
you young ones will do well to ac- 
quiesce in our decision. It is a tangled 
web, my child, this life that we are all 
in, and it needs experienced hands to 
lay thread and thread together. Ah, 
here comes Madelon to tell us that 
the charette is waiting to take you back 
to the maisonnette, You have made this 
morning of waiting pass pleasantly, 
my child, and you must not forget to 
express my gratitude to your good 
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aunt for sparing you to me. It is 
an amiable person, this Lady Rivers, 
though somehow or other I—but what 
am I about, maundering to myself 
again? I must have entered my 
dotage to-day. Let us go and see 
if Madelon has remembered to put 
the flowers I gathered for your aunt 
under the charette seat.” 


CHAPTER XX, 
RED ANEMONES. 


Tue bright sunshiny mornings did 
not always bring Emmie West such 
long leisure as she had enjoyed in 
the chateau garden when Madame de 
Florimel had confided to her a chap- 
ter of her early history. Even to the 
pretty maisonnette on the side of the 
hill, there would come every now and 
then dark days—and there was sure 
to be one hour in each day—when 
Emmie was tempted to wish herself 
back in dingy Saville Street, finding 
that uninterrupted sunshine out of 
doors did not quite make up for 
gloom inside the house. Entire days 
of discomfort occurred whenever a 
badly cooked dinner, or a suspicion 
that Madame la Comtesse had singled 
out Emmie for attentions due to some 
one else, aggravated Lady Rivers into 
a state of temper that refused rest to 
herself or any one under her control. 
The hour of trial that came with each 
day was caused by Lady Rivers’s im- 
patience to get her letters, and was 
spent in weary watching for the ap- 
proach of the factewr down the steep 
road that connected La Roquette with 
the little mountain town which was its 
nearest point of contact with a world 
concerning itself with letters. 

The eagerness of the present inha- 
bitants of the little chiteau to have 
their share of news at a particular 
hour of the day was an ever-recurring 
surprise and scandal to the cheery old 
Jactewr, He was accustomed to place 
the weekly newspaper, or the rare 
letter he brought to the scattered 
farm-houses he visited in his rounds, 
on the topmost door-step, or on the 


wooden ledge where the marmites dried 
themselves under the kitchen window, 
and to leave them there to greet the 
eyes of their owners when they returned 
in the evening from their day’s work 
among their olives and vines. He did 
not know how to shrug his shoulders 
high enough in contempt of people 
who wasted good daylight in watching 
on their door-step for his arrival, as 
Emmie West watched every day. 
Though he was too true a Frenchman 
not to have a smile and a polite word 
of excuse ready when the eyes that 
watched and reproached him for his 
delays were as pretty as Emmie’s, he 
could not reconcile himself to having 
his right to take his déjewner leisurely 
by the road-side so questioned. 

To people who passed the entire day 
in doing nothing, what would it matter 
at what hour they had their letters ? 
Madame la Comtesse was more rea- 
sonable, and far from requiring her 
budget at a particular time of the day, 
allowed him to spare himself the long 
descent into her valley, and to leave 
her letters at the maisonnette to be car- 
ried down the hill by one of the farm 
people at their leisure. Why should 
any one be more particular than 
Madame, and, above all, what could 
one want with so many letters every 
day? Two, four, half-a-dozen. 

The jfacteur could not restrain a 
glance of curiosity darting from his 
dark southern eyes, as he counted 
these numbers, day after day, into 
Emmie’s hand. A little joke about 
a “‘bien-aimé” hovered on his lips, 
which never, however, got itself said, 
for Emmie, though accessible enough 
at other times, always looked grave 
when she was taking in the letters. 

Who could say what aggravations 
to temper for Aunt Rivers might not 
be folded up in one or another of 
them ? 

She generally remained for a moment 
on the steps outside, shading her eyes 
with her hand, and looking after the 
Jacteur till he had passed the hedge of 
roses now full of pink blooms, at the 
bottom of the garden, just to refresh 
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herself with as much sunshine as 
possible, before turning back to the 
house to confront Lady Rivers with 
a handful of fateful letters. 

Madame’s valley, with all its 
scattered dwellings, lies spread out 
like a panorama at her feet. The 
groups of houses she spies from her 
high station, here by a red roof in a 
bosquet of grey olives, there by a 
thin column of smoke rising through 
the thick, high canes that border the 
river, these all contain friends, and 
have associations for Emmie now. 
She knows who owns that group of 
fig-trees, whose branches hold up buds 
like delicate green cups, high in the 
air—whose is the orchard of quince and 
almond at the opening of the valley— 
and to whom belongs the vineyard on 
the other side of the winding road, 
where the dwarf vines have clothed 
themselves promisingly with downy 
leaves and clusters with a good smell. 
Ah, the winter is over and done in- 
deed; “the fig-tree puts forth her 
leaves, the vines have a good smell ;” 
and Emmie’s heart to-day adds softly 
to the ancient spring-tide love song— 
“‘ and he has come.” 

Down there in the great white house 
all bathed in sunshine, he opened his 
eyes this morning on all this beauty, 
and perhaps to-day 

But what is Emmie doing, keeping 
Lady Rivers waiting so long for her 
six letters? The glow fades from 
her face as she turns to enter the 
hushed, shaded house where as much 
as possible of the freshness and bright- 
ness is shut out to suit the invalid’s 
fancies ; bent, Emmie sometimes thinks, 
on depriving herself of the advantages 
they have come so far to seek, and on 
bringing as much of the excitement of 
her London life about her as she can 
lay hold on under the circumstances. 
Emmie puts it down to the worry of 
expecting and reading these daily 
letters, that her aunt’s cheek has not 
lost its hectic flush, and that her 
nightly sleeplessness and morning 
cough have scarcely at all abated. 
She even took it on herself to suggest 





to Alma that the letters from Eccleston 
Square had better for the future be 
written more carefully; but the caution 
did not avail. Lady Rivers fretted so 
much more at not receiving full de- 
scriptions of all the Kirkman parties, 
that the old practice of giving full 
details had to be resumed; and 
Emmie again spent the greater part of 
the fresh sunny mornings in reading 
aloud accounts of London gaieties 
which Alma dutifully despatched day 
by day for her mother’s consolation 
during her exile from all such delights. 
These narrations to Emmie’s ears 
sounded pleasant enough, and seemed 
to set forth a very prosperous state 
of things. She never got quite 
to understand what were the jarring 
notes, or why certain names and sen- 
tences should bring a quick gasp in 
her aunt’s breathing, and that fright- 
ened, baffled look in her eyes, so 
painful to see. 

“Laurence! Are you quite sure the 
name is Laurence? You read so care- 
lessly, Emmie, my dear. It could not 
possibly be young Laurence with whom 
Constance went to the Opera while 
Sir John was laid up with a sore 
throat. Look again. Ah, yes, as you 
say, Alma was there too, but then 
Alma must have given up her engage- 
ment for the Kirkmans’ great dinner 
on Horace’s birthday—given it up, too, 
at the last moment. How could Con- 
stance be so wilful? What are they 
all thinking of? There would be two 
places vacant at the Kirkmans’ dinner- 
table! Sir Francis would not dine 
there without Alma; he would not 
sacrifice himself so far as that. I 
know him. It’s a selfish world, 
Emmie, my dear, and we poor mothers 
who are ready to do anything, 
anything for our children’s good, 
must see the plans we have toiled 
ourselves to death to carry out de- 
feated by other people’s folly and 
selfishness. There, you had better go 
away and open your own letter. You 
have been peeping under the envelope 
all the time I have been talking. 
Nobody ever does seem to see my 
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anxieties, or care for what I suffer.” 
Then a great tear would gather in the 
faded fevered eyes, and falling, blot 
out young Laurence’s obnoxious name 
on Alma’s sheet. 

It certainly did appear hard to Lady 
Rivers to find that old enemy of hers, 
whom she believed she had so 
thoroughly routed and crushed long 
ago, starting up in her path again with 
power to put obstacles in the way of 
her present projects, even if still 
sorer heartburnings and terrors in the 
future need not be foreboded from his 
reappearance on the scene. More 
frequently, however, it was the omis- 
sion of a name in Alma’s letters that 
troubled her. 

“Ts that all, Emmie?”’ she would 
ask, ‘Are you sure? Let us look 
through the crossing again. Another 
long letter without a word of Horace 
Kirkman in it! Of course when a 
girl like Alma is engaged, one does 
not expect her to dwell much upon her 
feelings and—that sort of thing, but I 
should like to know at least how often 
he calls, she might tell me so much, 
I think, and whether she is pleased 
with the presents he brings her. Let 
me recollect—yes—it is a long time, 
more thanaweek, since Alma mentioned 
Horace in her letter, and then she 
spoke almost, I thought, as if she had 
been annoyed with him for sending 
her such an expensive Valentine. You 
would not think it a serious fault in a 
lover—the not knowing how to make 
you handsome enough presents, would 
you, Emmie? You would be grateful 
for such an elegant Valentine as Alma 
found fault with, now would you 
not?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Emmie, 
reluctant to contradict, yet unable to 
rest under the imputation of admiring 
Mr. Horace Kirkman’s style of court- 
ship, “If I liked a person very 
much, I suppose I should not mind his 
giving me useless things that cost a 
great deal of money, however silly I 
might think it.” 

“Ah, well,” said Lady Rivers, 
coldly, “ you are not likely to be tried 
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in that way, my dear. Your lover, if 
ever you have one, will probably not 
have money to spend on useless pre- 
sents, so it is quite as well that you 
should not acquire a taste for them. 
You may read me any part of your 
mother's letter that is interesting 
enough to take my thoughts from my 
own troubles. I know she is grateful 
to me for all my goodness to you and 
to Aubrey, and it soothes me to hear 
what she says about how badly you 
would both have been situated but for 
me.” 

Then Emmie glanced breathlessly 
down tlte pages of her letter for 
one of those meek sentences about 
“‘ My obligations to dear Aunt Rivers 
for giving you such a happy winter,” 
with which Mrs. West did not fail to 
sprinkle her epistles, or for some 
harmless home incident that could be 
read out without revealing the family 
straits too plainly, For Emmie was in- 
consistent enough to resent that little 
taunt about the probable poverty of 
her future lover, and even to feel it 
keenly, though she did hate the Kirk- 
mans so much, and though her dear 
Gountess had imbued her with a 
greater contempt than ever for vulgar 
wealth. She was seldom, however, al- 
lowed to read far without interruption. 

“<«Dr, Urquhart has given Mildie 
tickets for some lectures on Physics, 
and Mrs. Urquhart has promised to 
take her to the first lecture in the 
doctor’s brougham,’” she began. 

“Physic! what a disagreeable sub- 
ject for a lecture,” Lady Rivers struck 
in. “If Mildie had to take as much 
as I, she would not care to hear it 
lectured about. However, I am glad 
the Urquharts pay so much attention 
to Mildie, it looks well,” and Emmie, 
finding that her cheeks were tingling 
under her aunt’s meaning smile, 
dashed headlong into another subject. 

“ Mamma took her watch the other 
day to—to— Oh, that is not in- 
teresting.” 

“Go on, my dear, it interests me. 
Your mother wears the old watch still 
that she had when she married ; mine 
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was worn out ages ago, but I observe 
I never get such good things as 
other people. Your mother’s watch 
wanted mending then, at last!” 

“Tt was not that, exactly,” hesitated 
Emmie. “She took her watch to an 
old watchmaker, a friend of the 
Moores, and she says he was very kind 
and liberal to her about it,—but here 
is something much better worth read- 
ing down here about the Moores. 
Christabel is not going to Zurich at 
Easter after all—Katherine finds she 
cannot get lodgings, so Christabel is 
to remain in Saville Street all the 
summer. Mamma is very glad, and 
so is Mildie, though they don’t 
appear to see much of Christabel now. 
She is out a great deal, and has 
made many new friends. Old David 
MacVie, the watchmaker, complained 
of this to mamma, and was quite in 
low spirits because she so seldom has 
time to visit him.” 

“ Anold watchmaker! Why should 
any one visit him? I don’t think I 
care to hear any more, my dear. You 
may open a crack of the jalousies now. 
I think I could bear a little more 
light, and that I might look at the 
illustrated paper dear Mrs. Kirkman 
has sent me again this week without 
hurting my head. Perhaps I shall 
find an account of their dinner-party 
on Horace’s birthday. It will amuse 
me very well to look at that, and you 
may send Ward with my afternoon tea 
and go out for a little while, if you like.” 

The permission was always joyfully 
received, but never, perhaps, quite so 
eagerly as on the afternoon of the 
last recorded conversation, just two 
days after Emmie’s visit to the chi- 
teau garden. She lingered after her 
dismissal only long enough to summon 
Ward to her duties, and snatch her 
own shady hat from its peg in the hall. 
Then she ran down the steep steps 
into the flower-garden, and drew a 
deep breath to blow away any linger- 
ing flavour of Kirkman entertainments 
or depressing views of human nature 
that might hang about her, contradict- 
ing the sunny beauty of the outside 


world into which she had emerged, 
and the joyous hope in her heart that 
responded to it. 

Hush, hush! She paused in tying 
her hat-strings, and ran swiftly down 
the steep garden path between rows 
of sweetly-smelling beans, till she 
reached the point where the hill dip- 
ped steeply towards the ravine, and 
‘then stood still to listen again. The 
cicalas and the green frogs were mak- 
ing a little less noise than usual. 
Above their harsh voices, and above 
the tinkle of the distant rivulet, 
Emmie distinguished three clear liquid 
notes coming from an almond-tree half 
way down the near side of the hill. 
Ah, and now three other notes, liquid 
and sweet, answer from beyond the 
river. Again the call, and the loving, 
sweet reply. 

Emmie had never heard a night- 
ingale’s voice in her life, and had 
hitherto looked onnightingalesas a half 
mythical kind of bird known chiefly 
to poets; but she does not doubt their 
identity to-day, for Madelon had told 
her that nightingales would sing all day 
and all night in the valley when spring 
had really come, and had not spring 
come completely since yesterday ? She 
smiled to think how many quotations 
would have risen to Mildie’s lips on 
such an occasion, while she herself 
could not recall one good enough. 
“‘ Most musical, most melancholy.” 
Oh no, no, not melancholy at all. 
English nightingales might be melan- 
choly singing at night in solemn 
cathedral closes, but that one in the 
almond-tree on the hill, singing in the 
hot, hot sunshine, with a cloudless sky 
overhead and countless flowers below, 
was so happy, and had so much to say 
to his love in the orange grove on the 
opposite slope, that he did not know 
how to hurry out his notes fast 
enough. Emmie would not disturb the 
sweet talk by walking through the 
coppice, so she turned up the hill and 
determined to take another and longer 
route to the orange-tree house where 
she had promised Madelon to call that 
afternoon. 
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The open road winding on the ridge 
of the hill has advantages which Emmie 
has learned to appreciate by this time. 
As she climbs, she stops to rest every 
now and then, and looking backward 
sees a wide view spread out at her feet, 
so that no doings in the distant village 
could escape her. If Joseph Marie, 
for example, had brought the charette 
round to the principal door of the 
chiteau, Emmie would have seen it 
dwarfed to the size of a toy chariot, 
with mice for horses, and Joseph Marie 
no bigger than a frog for charioteer. 
But no, there is nothing unusual going 
on at the chiteau. The diminished 
court-yard and gardens lie open in 
their usual sleepy afternoon stillness 
to the glaring sunshine, not a figure 
stirring, the jalousies all closed, and 
the straight avenues between the 
orange-trees and the magnolias quite 
empty. There is nothing to be seen 
in the village street either, but a few 
women with their water-jugs or their 
linen baskets on their heads; but 
farther away Emmie descries a strange 
vehicle emerging from the lower en- 
trance to Madelon’s valley. Yes, a 
strange vehicle—not Madame’s char- 
ette, or any charette belonging to the 
village. Can it be that the threatened 
grocer from Grasse has already been 
paying a visit to the orange-tree house 
in this formal style ? 

Emmie’s curiosity was sufficiently 
aroused to induce her to quicken her 
pace. By the time she reached the path 
leading down into Madelon’s valley, 
she had lost sight of the village and 
gained a yet wider horizon. More 
and more valleys, more and more olive- 
crowned hills, further and further 
away patches of parti-coloured fields, 
showing like fairy gardens in the 
golden afternoon light, and furthest 
of all, between the opening heights on 
the far horizon another blue, deeper, 
more dazzling than the blue overhead, 
a moving, living radiance, the blue of 
the Mediterranean melting and losing 
itself in the trembling sky-line. 

It was almost a rest to turn into the 
green darkness of the pine-wood after 


looking at so much light, and Emmie 
made her way quickly to the head of 
the valley where a tiny mountain 
rivulet burst from the rocky hill-side 
and began its course through the 
ravine. A flock. of sheep and goats, 
conducted by a young shepherdess, 
followed her down the steep, and for 
years afterwards, whenever Emmie 
thought of La Roquette, it was that 
particular scene and its accompanying 
sounds and sensations that came 
vividly back to her. The tinkling of 
the sheep-bells; the gurgle of the 
rivulet through ferns and mosses that 
choked «its shallow bed; the little 
shepherdess’s shrill voice calling her 
dog; deep evening stillness but for 
these sounds, and a sense of solitude 
greater even than had been felt on the 
lonely road with its wide views. Here 
there was only the dark vista of the 
pine-wood she had passed through, the 
sheltering hill-sides all around her, 
the depths of shadowy verdure at her 
feet, and, above all, a glowing line of 
crimson light where the height from 
whence she had descended caught the 
rays of the setting sun. 

Her heart echoed back the peace, 
the joyful calm with which the little 
valley, from its crowning crimson 
height to its cool emerald depths, over- 
flowed. All within her was in har- 
mony with the outside serenity then. 
Then, but never so complete again in 
all her future life, for, in looking back, 
she counted that evening as the last of 
her unconscious, girlish days, the peint 
after which she began to have a stake 
of her own; a private life or death 
stake in existence, ‘When I was a 
girl,” always afterwards meant for 
Emmie West the years lying behind 
that evening’s walk through the valley. 
She was, however, quite innocent of 
any grave reflections at the time, and 
had not the least idea when she turned 
her back on the pine-wood, and took 
the narrow foot-path by the river, that 
she was walking inte her womanhood, 
and leaving something behind her 
there to which she would look back 
regretfully as long as she lived. 
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She was thinking of Madelon as 
she hastened on wondering what o’clock 
it was, and whether she should be so 
fortunate as to meet her at her wash- 
ing-shed, and be spared the long delays 
which a formal call at the orange-tree 
house always involved. 

The washing-shed consisted of a few 
stakes driven into the river bank, and 
overlaid with trailing vines and gourds 
which some one (Madelon never parti- 
cularised further) had put up and 
adorned for her special accommodation 
last summer. It had looked like a 
mere heap of stakes in the early 
spring, but now a few downy vine 
leaves and gourd-shoots were opening 
themselves out to show the kind of 
trellis work that would roof it by and 
by, and in this recess, according to her 
wishes, Emmie came upon Madelon. 

For once in her life she was not at 
work, but standing with her hands in 
her apron, looking up at the budding 
branches over her head. Emmie called 
her, and her face relaxed into smiles 
and dimples, when she saw who was 
near. 

“Ah, Mademoiselle Emmé, how I 
have wanted you,” and then came 
greeting kisses on each cheek, and an 
eager acceptance on Madelon’s part of 
Emmie’s proposal, that they should 
finish the walk to the little chiteau 
through the coppice together. 

“‘T have so wished to see Mademoi- 
selle,” Madelon repeated several times, 
glancing with quite unwonted shyness 
into Emmie’s face as they walked 
along the river path together. 

“ But you saw me the day before 
yesterday, Madelon?” 

“Ah, yes, Mademoiselle, but it 
already seems long ago ; things hap- 
pen of which, perhaps, I ought not to 
speak ; but Mademoiselle is so kind, 
and she has besides a look in her eyes 
that will draw the words from my 
lips, I know, before we have been long 
together.” 

‘Then you may as well begin to tell 
me at once, Madelon.” 

Instead of beginning, Madelon 
looked cautiously round; they were 


surely quite alone and safe from 
listeners in this secluded part of the 
valley, Emmie urged. No, not so 
utterly alone it seomed; sounds of 
some one at work high up among the 
olives on the opposito slope of the hill 
might be heard if one listened, as 
Madelon had evidently been listening 
a minute or two ago. The ring of an 
axe, and a strong man’s voice singing 
at intervals. 

“It is Antoine,” said Madelon, “ at 
work always, late as it is, Mademoi- 
selle sees. There is no young man in 
the neighbourhood who has more 
courage for work, or is a better son ; 
but what avails it all, if people quarrel 
and misunderstand each other {—Ah, 
Mademoiselle, I speak because my 
heart is full, Let us climb by this 
path towards the little chiteau, and 
when we are in the bosquet, I shall be 
able to tell Mademoiselle a little of 
what I am feeling.” 

~* Yes,” Madelon began, when the 
shelter of the wood was gained, and 
there was no voice any longer to be 
heard but the nightingale’s singing 
very loud and clear from a fig-tree— 
“Yes, I am very unhappy to-day. 
Madame la Comtesse is so kind to me, 
you see, so kind! even concerning 
herself like a mother to plan a future 
for me, and yet, alas! I cannot be as 
grateful to her as I ought.” 

And then, as they slowly threaded 
the tangled path in the ever-deepening 
gloom, Emmie found herself listening 
to the ‘first love-story at first hand 
that had ever been told her. 

The great stress of the trouble so 
far as Madelon’s words showed it at 
first, lay in the fact that Madame’s 
kindness should be in the way of being 
so unworthily appreciated by one who 
owed her so much gratitude; but 
Emmie, who could not feel greatly 
moved on this account, began to see 
something else behind all these words 
as the talk went on, and Madelon, 
twisting her apron-strings round and 
round her fingers as shyly as an Eng- 
lish girl, fell into digressions and 
reminiscences that had less and less 
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to do with Madame’s share of the 
grievance. That story of the fierce 
dog that used? to guard the oil-mill on 
the way to the school-house, which 
Madelon had never dared to pass all 
through her  school-days without 
Antoine’s holding her hand; the /éte 
day when they had walked in pro- 
cession together; incidents of other 
memorable féte days—down to that 
late one when, under the chestnut- 
trees, in the village place, Antoine had 
even spoken of speaking soon to his 
father and mother, urging that though 
they were both so young, something 
should be settled lest other plans 
should be thought of by the elders for 
either of them. 

“And now,” Madelon concluded, 
“to think that the danger which 
seemed distant then should have 
arrived, and that Madame herself 
should have brought it about. Madame, 
whose preference has been my pride 
and Antoine’s boast all our lives— 
Ah,’”’ Madelon choked herself with a 
great sob as she tried to draw back 
into her first entrenchments—“ Ah, it 
is terrible to feel so little gratitude 
towards Madame, when she has, as my 
mother points out, given me a crown- 
ing proof of her good opinion ; going 
so far as even to choose a husband for 
me, It is my inability to feel rightly 
towards Madame that weighs upon my 
conscience,—it is that truly.” 

“But does not your mother know 
about Antoine?” asked Emmie. “ Can- 
not she help you?” 

“Three months ago,” answered 
Madelon, sorrowfully, ‘“‘my mother was 
favourable, and also his mother; or 
you will easily believe, Mademoiselle, 
that those little words under the chest- 
nut-trees would not have been spoken ; 
but there has since been that maudite 
quarrel between our fathers all about 
nothing, and my mother resents the 
hard words that have been spoken. 
She has her pride, and why should she 
not? She does not choose that our 
family should be treated with dis- 
respect by neighbours a little while 
ago no richer or more thought of than 


ourselves, and—at such a moment— 
Ah, Mademoiselle, to think of M. 
Bouchillon coming to ask me of my 
parents in a charette handsomer even 
than the one in which Madame drives 
to the English church, and also that 
he has brought a present of a Paris 
clock to my mother ; and it was only 
last Sunday afternoon, after vespers, 
that he made my acquaintance. My 
poor Antoine! What chance is there 
for him against a man of such solid 
pretensions as that? He does not 
know what has happened yet, or he 
would not have been singing over 
his work on the hill as Mademoiselle 
heard just now. But what can he 
think, what can he hope, when he 
hears?” 

“ He will be very unhappy ?” 

“ Jl m’aime,” said Madelon, simply. 

“And you, Madelon?” asked 
Emmie. She knew well enough 
already, but some demon of sympa- 
thetic curiosity impelled her to try to 
get a nearer view of this half-unknown, 
half-strangely familiar thing of which 
they were talking. 

Madelon put her much-tortured 
apron up to her eyes. 

‘‘ Mademoiselle must pray for me,” 
she faltered, “‘that my heart may be 
brought to respond with suitable 
gratitude to the wishes of Madame 
and of my parents.” 

‘But for yourself, Madelon ; have 
you no doubts about your own wishes ? 
M. Bouchillon and his solid pretensions 
don’t tempt you at all?” 

“ But no, Mademoiselle—when one 
loves, when one has loved from one’s 
childhood — you understand, Made- 
moiselle,” 

“Yes,” said Emmie softly. ‘It is 
beautiful I think to love so. I will 
pray for you, Madelon, but I shall 
pray that your parents, and Madame 
too, may come to think as you do 
about this, and that you may be hap- 
py with the one who has loved you 
all your life. I would not give him 
up, I think, if I were you—no, I am 
sure I would not.” 

“ Ah, Mademoiselle is English,” said 
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Madelon, shaking her head—but her 
hand stole out from under her apron, 
and clasped Emmie’s, and the two girls 
walked on together to the end of the 
wood, holding hands in a silent sym- 
pathy which each felt could not be 
made more perfect by further explana- 
tions, though before many minutes 
were over their thoughts had sun- 
dered, and each was following out her 
own dream in a very different track. 

“Tf Alma had been true-hearted, 
like this French girl,” Emmie was 
thinking—“ how happy her life might 
have been. What a beautiful love she 
would have had.” 

The gate at the end of the wood 
opened close to the brow of the hill, 
and as they approached, it looked 
like a gate of ebony standing out 
against the sky where the after-glow 
was burning still. For a moment 
Emmie’s eyes were dazzled. The 
change from the wood to the open hill 
top was like a coming out from night 
into daylight again, but as soon as she 
recovered her sight she perceived a 
figure, leaning over the garden rail- 
ings among the rose-trees, and her 
heart gave a great foolish bound, just 
as if she had not been thinking of 
that person all the time she had been 
in the wood, and had not hoped through 
every minute of her long walk that 
he would be there when she came 
back. The perverse, self-teasing spirit 
that had sent her so far away on that 
particular afternoon had been exor- 
cised by Madelon’s talk—and she knew, 
and now confessed to herself, what a 
bitter, bitter disappointment it would 
have been if he had not waited till 
she came back. 

Wynyard caught sight of her just 
as she reached the gate, and leaping 
the rose hedge, met her as she came 
through. His face looked quite radiant 
with the glow of the sunset, and the 
pleasant consciousness that he was 
the bearer of welcome news, and half 
unconsciously he held out both hands 
and took Emmie’s hands, flowers and 
all, into their grasp. 

_ “Did I not tell you,” he cried, 


“that we should meet on a hill-side 
when you would be more at home 
here than I? But how is it that 
you did not expect me? Had you 
forgotten that I was to come to-day, 
with my pockets full of letters and 
parcels from Saville Street? or have 
you become indifferent to letters, like 
the rest of the people here? But for 
these red anemones in your hands, 
which betray your English love of 
gathering, I should say you looked 
naturalized already—as if you were 
a part of the place.” 

If he meant to say, part of the 
glowing sunset, part of the rich, 
sweet beauty of the hill-top, and of 
the golden evening, Emmie’s looks 
would not have contradicted his 
thought ; and though the enigmatical 
words conveyed nothing to her ear, she 
could not miss the look of half-sur- 
prised playful admiration that went 
with them. He had always hitherto 
seen her grave or embarrassed, a little 
ashamed of her dress, a little puzzled 
or troubled about one thing or another, 
This ardent, blushing, happy face, lifted 
up towards him, radiant with health 
and welcome, and reflecting harmoni- 
ous surroundings only, was quite a 
new revelation. 

“T hoped you would come. I knew 
you would have a great deal to tell me 
about Saville Street,’ Emmie said. 
** And of course I want to hear.” 

He turned with her, and they had 
reached the rose-fence before Emmie re- 
collected that she had not said good-bye 
to Madelon ; that they had not spoken 
since those bold words of encourage- 
ment to constancy had passed between 
them in the wood, and she did not like 
to part without a farewell. Madelon 
would think it cold-hearted. 

‘One minute,” she said to Wynyard, 
‘“‘wait one minute; I will be back before 
you have time to unfasten that little 
gate among the beans through which 
we must go back into the garden, for 
I have too much respect for Madame’s 
roses to jump over them as you did 
just now.’ 

Madelon was still standing at the 
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entrance of the wood, and there was 
a very meaning look on her face when 
she raised it for Emmie’s good-night 
salutation. 

“Ah, but Mademoiselle is very 
happy!” she whispered a little grudg- 
ingly. “Everything settles itself so 
well for her future, as one can see. 
The relation of Madame, who comes 
to her with a message from her mother, 
and one so handsome, so noble-looking. 
Ah, Mademoiselle, why did you not 
then tell me a little?” 

“ No, no, Madelon, you are mistaken 
—you must not think that, indeed.” 

“But, yes, Mademoiselle; when a 
young man like that comes to one 
from one’s mother, there cannot be a 
mistake ; there is only one thing to 
think. But I will be silent till Made- 
moiselle gives me permission to speak. 
I will merely comfort myself now and 
then by thinking of the happiness that 
is coming to Madame, and to the whole 
village, when we are allowed to share 
her satisfaction in such a beautiful 
arrangement.” 

There was no use in argu- 
ing the point with Madelon, even 
if Emmie had had breath to argue 
such a matter. She turned away and 


walked to the little gate among the 
beans very slowly, though Wynyard 
was waiting for her there. She wanted 
to still the pulses that throbbed in her 
ears above the nightingale’s song, and 
to bring her trembling lips into order 
before she asked for those Saville 
Street letters; but she did not say to 
herself that it was longing for news 
of home that agitated her. She had 
believed such excuses hitherto, but 
she knew now that she should never 
be able to delude herself again with 
her old devices. Something in Made- 
lon’s talk, or in her own thoughts 
since—or was it the nightingale’s songs, 
or the breath of the sweet even- 
ing t—had brought strange revelations 
and stirrings of heart. Something at 
all events had torn the veil away that 
had hidden the secret so long. She 
might have to hide it from every one’s 
knowledge, down in the darkest corner 
of her heart for all her life long. She 
determined so to hide it carefully ; but 
the knowledge would always be there. 
She would never be able to deny again 
the understanding of her own feelings 
that had come to her at the entrance 
of the pine-wood that evening. 


To be continued, 
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CHINESE 


Ir seems difficult to reconcile the 
mind to the idea that a being com- 
monly supposed to possess so much of 
the purely animal in his composition 
as the Chinaman could be capable of 
appreciating poetry as an art. Yet, as 
a matter of fact, poetry occupies fully 
as important a place in Chinese litera- 
ture as in our own, and metrical com- 
position is universally regarded in 
China as an essential acquirement of 
the educated man. 

The Chinese language contains a 
term which is the precise equivalent 
of the English word “ verse,’’ and in 
their lexicographical definition of the 
term it is described to be the spon- 
taneous expression in language of the 
sentiments of the heart; to be 
prompted by the perception of what- 
ever attracts the admiration or 
sympathy; and to comprise within 
its range of subjects all phases and 
conditions of life, form, and scenery. 
These definitions fairly represent what 
Shelley has advanced in his Defence of 
Poetry, when dilating upon its nature 
and objects ;—and the Chinaman would 
no doubt readily subscribe to the well- 
known proposition, that poetry is the 
record of the best and happiest mo- 
ments of the best and happiest minds. 

This correspondence between the 
Chinese and our own notions as re- 
gards poetry does not, however, go 
far beyond the mere definition of its 
properties and objects. When relative 
characters and style come to be con- 
sidered, various indications of diver- 
gence become noticeable; and the 
nomenclature or criticism which is 
usually brought to bear upon European 
composition cannot be made to apply 
to the art in its Chinese guise. It is 
not that there is any lack of concep- 
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tions essentially poetic in the produc- 
tions of Chinese authors—far from it. 
But their verse is so hampered by 
rigid and complex rules of prosody 
and metrical construction, that fer- 
tility of subject and breadth of treat- 
ment have had to give place to 
artificial structure and rhythmical 
effect, the result being that poetry in 
China is but a stunted and cramped 
representative of the sister art in the 
West. 

In order to make this feature clear 
to the reader, a brief preliminary ex- 
planation as to the nature of the 
language and the rules of versification 
is necessary before proceeding to 
enlarge upon the character and style 
of Chinese poetry. The language, as 
is well known, is a monosyllabic one, 
without declensions, conjugations, or 
other grammatical distinctions ; and its 
spoken form is represented by between 
four and five hundred syllables, which, 
by means of inflections of tone, are 
multiplied into a more than sufficient 
number of sounds to meet all oral 
requirements. These tones the Chinese 
range under two principal heads—the 
“even tone,” and the “ deflected tone.” 
In regular verse, which consists of 
lines containing a certain number of 
monosyllabic words, usually five or 
seven, words of certain tones must be 
assigned certain places in each line; 
and not only so, but the tones of the 
words which make up the several 
lines must have a definite relation one 
towards the other. Supposing, for 
instance, a verse to be composed of 
four lines of five monosyllables each, 
and assuming that the tones by which 
these latter are ruled shall be severally 
represented by A for the “‘even” and 
B for the “ deflected,” the order in 
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which the tones would fall in the 
entire verse would be as follows :— 


B B* A A B 


a #27 2 B OA 
A A* A BB 
B B* B A A 


It will be observed that for every A 
or B that occurs in the first line, the 
opposite letters (or tones) occur in the 
line following, and the same with the 
third and fourth lines. In a verse of 
seven syllables the arrangement is 
somewhat different, yet it carries with 
it the same antithetical collocation as 
between the first and third, and the 
second and fourth lines. Not only is 
it thus essential that the tones of the 
words in each line should follow in a 
definite series, and that their order in 
the several lines should be contrasted, 
but it is likewise necessary, in order 
to constitute good poetry, that there 
should be a certain amount of par- 
allelism between line and line, both 
in the signification of the words and 
the construction of the sentences, In 
this peculiarity Chinese poetry bears 
a remarkable resemblance to Hebrew 
verse ; and Sir John Davis, the well- 
known sinologue, in his Notices of 
Chinese Poetry (from which most of 
our information is derived), has worked 
out an elaborate and interesting com- 
parison of the characteristics of the 
two languages in this respect. It 
would occupy more space than could 
well be spared for a sketch of this 
cursory character were we to at- 
tempt to reproduce the dissertation 
in its entirety. But it is necessary 
to our purpose to explain that the 
parallelisms thus noted are of three 
kinds, ystyled by their learned dis- 
coverer synonymous, antithetic, and 
synthetic. Synonymous parallels are 
defined to be those in which a propo- 
sition is delivered, and is forthwith 
repeated in whole or in part, the 
expression being varied, but the sense 
entirely or nearly sustained. The 
following is an example of this paral- 
Jelism :— 

‘The white stone, unfractured, ranks as 
most precious. 
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“The blue lily, unblemished, hints the 
finest fragrance.” 


And again : 

“The heart, when it is harassed, finds no 
place of rest.” 

“The mind, when embittered, ‘thinks only 
of grief.” 

In the second line of parallelism, 
the antithetic, two lines are made 
to correspond with one another by an 


opposition of terms and sentiments, as, 
for instanve :— 


**Unsullied poverty is ever happy. 
Impure wealth brings many sorrows.” 


The third species of parallelism, 
styled synthetic, is described to be 
one in which there is a marked cor- 
respondence in the construction of the 
lines, such as noun answering to noun, 
verb: to verb, negative to negative, 
interrogative to interrogative, &c. The 
following is an example :— 


“A hundred, a thousand, ten thousand 
projects are hard to accomplish. 

Five times, six times ten years very easily 
arrive.” 


“ Having found a day to be idle in, be idle 
for the day. 


Having met with three cups to drink, 
drink then the three cups.” . 


This last kind of parallelism is by 
far the most common in Chinese poetry, 
and is the source of much of its arti- 
ficial beauty. Owing, moreover, to 
the equality in the number of mono- 
syllabic words in each line, and to the 
almost total absence of the particles 
which encumber European composi- 
tion, it is a mannerism which can be 
carried to a higher perfection in the 
Chinese than in most other languages. 

Another important attribute of 
Chinese versification is the pause or 
break in the lines. A poetic line cannot 
be read or recited without a distinct rest 
of the voice, which, in a line of five 
words, comes between the second and 
third, and in a line of seven words, be- 
tween the fourth and fifth ; and this 
—_ — — the construction, 
which always breaks at the i 
ry Translation of the most literal 
ind fails to exemplify this peculiarity, 
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but if the reader will take the trouble 
to revert to the lines given a little 
further back in illustration of the 
order in which the lines fall, and to 
repeat the ‘A, B, &c., with the pauses 
at the asterisks, he will “be able to 
form some idea of the phonetic effect 
of this ceswra upon the rhythm of 
Chinese verse. 

The following translation of a verse 
of seven syllables may afford an 
approximate conception of the in- 
fluence which the cesura has upon the 
construction, it being premised that 
the pause in the Chinese original is 
represented by the break which occurs 
between each long and short sentence 
of the English :— 


“ Life’s at best a hurry-skurry—never ending ; 

Why then need one ever worry—heart’s 

blood spending ? 

Better seek some bower of pleasure—wine 

cups among, 

Better steal an hour of leisure—and sing a 

song.” 

Rhyme is the last rule of versifica- 
tion which needs to be noticed. It 
scarcely claims that prominent place 
in Chinese verse which is accorded to 
it in Western poetry ; but it neverthe- 
less occupies an important part in the 
mechanism of metrical composition. In 
regular verse it occurs at the end of 
alternate couplets, commencing with 
the second line, and in most cases the 
first final gives the rhyme to every 
alternate line throughout the stanza. 
The remaining lines may end indif- 
ferently, so long as the words carry 
with them the correct tones. A China- 
man’s ear is, however, hardly so deli- 
cate in its appreciation of a rhyme as 
ours is. Many words which they 
would consider phonetically allied in 
their terminations would certainly not 
strike us as coming at all under the 
category of rhymes. 

With a language of so primitive and 
inorganic a structure to work upon, 
and such arbitrary rules of versifica- 
tion to fetter the Chinese poet in his 
efforts to give play to his imagination, 
it can scarcely be a matter of surprise 
that, as has been said, any com- 


position coming from his pen must 
suffer in comparison with the produc- 
tions of more favoured writers in the 
West. 

These preliminary explanations will 
serve to pave the way to a more in- 
telligent consideration of the history 
and character of Chinese poetry. It 
had its origin doubtless in the songs 
and ballads which were chanted or 
recited on great state occasions or high 
sacrificial festivals in the earlier ages, 
and the choicest of these were carefully 
collected by reigning sovereigns or 
prominent men as historical records of 
the periods in which they were com- 
posed. Confucius brought together 
many such ancient national poems in 
the compilation called Zhe King, a 
collection which forms a highly-cher- 
ished classic, and is to this day 
the accepted model and text-book for 
all standard composition in prose or 
verse. Every educated Chinese carries 
more or less of these pieces stored in 
his memory, and there are constant 
quotations from and allusions to them 
in literary works of all kinds. Next 
to these odes in general estimation 
come the writings of recognised poets, 
such as Li Paipeh, Su Tungpo, and 
various others. The Pairg dynasty 
(ninth and tenth centuries) is gener- 
ally considered to have been the most 
flourishing era of this class of poetry ; 
and it is a circumstance worthy of 
remark, that, in China, as in the 
Western world, literature has had its 
sublime periods in the past, and that 
little room has been left in which 
modern writers can demonstrate their 
superiority over those of bygone days. 
Verse has also always been a favourite 
vehicle with the Chinese for the incul- 
cation of sage sayings and moral 
maxims, a notable instance of this 
being the so-called “Sacred Edict,” a 
series of sixteen precepts written by 
Kang Hi (A.D. 1662), the most renowned 
emperor of the reigning dynasty. These 
were indited by him with the laudable 
intention of framing a moral code for 
the guidance of his people ; and to this 
day it is an official custom in cities 
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above a certain grade for the prefect 
or magistrate to recite the entire com- 
pilation with paraphrases, publicly 
twice a month in one of the leading 
temples. 

Descriptive verse constitutes by far 
the most important element in Chinese 
poetry, and is perhaps its most attrac- 
tive form. The Chinese mind is deeply 
appreciative of the romantic and pic- 
turesque, and the language abounds 
in figurative expressions derived from 
the most striking or pleasing objects 
in nature. Pages might be filled with 
a glossary of such terms, but a speci- 
men or two must suflice by way of 
illustration. Unattainable good, for 
instance, is represented by “‘the moon’s 
reflection in the wave;.” “ floating 
clouds obscuring the day,” express the 
temporary shade cast by detraction 
upon illustrious character; difficulty 
of action is figured by “‘ the grass and 
tangle in one’s path;” female virtue 
is pictured under such obvious similes 
as “the white gem,” “ unsullied ice,” 
“pure crystal,’’ and so on, It is a 
favourite pastime with educated 
Chinese to meet at romantic spots, 
and compete in composing impromptu 
rhymes, when the poetaster who has 
most of these equivalents, as well as of 
classical allusions, at his command, 
and can use them to the best advan- 
tage, is declared the victor, and mulcts 
his companions in wine. 

Popular songs or ballads are com- 
mon, but they hold a low place in 
literature, although they are far above 
contempt by the philologist on this 
account, inasmuch as they furnish an 
interesting clue to the legendary and 
historical lore of the country. The 
drama likewise enjoys a lower estima- 
tion in China than it does in the 
West ; and although dramatic pieces 
are plentifully interspersed with verse, 
yet they are as a rule written in prose, 
so that the Chinese can scarcely be 
said to possess dramatic poetry in the 
strict sense of the term. Satire also 
is not represented as a distinct branch 
of poetry in Chinese literature. Dog- 
gerel verse is however a favourite 
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vehicle for invective or ridicule; and 
anonymous lampoons in rhyme are 
constantly resorted to as a means of 
holding up to public contempt the 
characters or conduct of obnoxious 
officials. There is no style of verse 
to which the name of “epic” can be 
fitly applied; nor need this be a 
matter of surprise, when it is remem- 
bered how unsuited the laboured con- 
struction of Chinese poetry would be 
for such long-sustained compositions. 

It is difficult to form any judgment 
in respect to the style and spirit of 
Chinese poetry from the standpoint 
of European opinion. With them the 
essentials of metrical composition con- 
sist, it is true, in the beauty of the 
sentiment, the justness of the meta- 
phors, and the harmony of the struc- 
ture. But then an undue prominence, 
as has been described, is accorded to 
the last-named property as compared 
to the others; whereas with us mea- 
sure, rhyme, and rhythm, although 
indispensable qualities in properly 
constructed verse, are subordinated 
in importance to design, style, and 
language. We lay stress on the in- 
tellectual and imaginative elements 
rather than on the artificial, and here- 
in lies the material difference between 
our compositions and those of the 
Chinese, and, as a consequence, the im- 
possibility of submitting their verse 
to the touchstone of an alien taste. 
The reader being presumably ignorant 
of the Chinese language, it is hopeless 
to attempt to elucidate the character 
and style of its poetry by specimens 
in the original ; but the two following 
translations may serve to a certain 
extent as illustrations, it being pre- 
mised that they are literal versions, 
in which the vividness and force of 
the original must of necessity be 
weakened and its beauty of construc- 
tion sacrificed. 

The first specimen is supposed to be 
descriptive of five remarkable peaks 
on the sea-coast :— 


‘ Five lofty peaks like so many fingers, rich 
tints blending, — 
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‘Rising out of the plain like pillars, half 
concealing the sky, _ ‘ 

‘* By night, dipping in the Milky Way, they 
pluck at the stars, 

“ By day, exploring the zenith, they play 
with the clouds, 

‘* After a shower, like jewelled sprouts of 
bamboo, they stand in mid-air, 

‘* When the moon rises, they resemble pearls 
suspended in the palm of the hand. ie 

“One might imagine it was a mighty spirit 
stretching forth its hand. 

“And numbering China’s islands in the 
distant main.” 


The opening simile in this stanza 
appears at first: sight to be awk- 
ward, but faken in connection with 
the closing’ ‘image of a spirit hand 
counting the islands on the sea, it is 
not without aptitude and boldness. 
The other metaphors, although ad- 
mittedly novel, are sufficiently natural 
to be regarded as essentially poetic, 
and may even be pronounced beau- 
tiful. 

In the next specimen the writer is 
supposed to be apostrophising a bed of 
chrysanthemum plants in full bloom: 


“ See their slender shadows pictured on the 
fence, whilst their delicate perfume scents the 
garden walls ; 

“Their tints, now dark, now light, flash 
one — the other ; 

“The dews as they drop strengthen their 
frames ; 

‘* Hungry, they feed on air— 

“What can with their bright colours com- 


pete? 

“Talking of them, one might pity their 
languor, as of that of an invalid ; 

‘* Delicate, they open with constitutions at 
best autumnal, 

“ Yet say not that they bloom to no purpose: 

‘For did they not by their charms inspire 
Tao to poetry and conviviality ?” 


The chrysanthemum, although 
searcely a flower calculated to excite 
enthusiasm, or to inspire sentiment, 
according to our ideas, is nevertheless 
highly prized by the Chinese, rich and 
poor, and forms a favourite subject for 
illustration both with painter and 
poet. To a Chinese eye or ear, con- 
sequently, the above lines would recall 
associations which no amount of care 
in translation could adequately con- 
vey; but it is not difficult neverthe- 





less to detect the vein of poetic thought 
which runs through the entire piece, 
however seemingly awkward the lan- 
guage in which it lies buried, This 
want of consequence between the ideas 
—a sudden jumping, so to speak, from 
one thought to another utterly irrele- 
vant—is a common characteristic of 
Chinese poetry, presenting one of the 
chief difficulties in the way of effect- 
ing readable translations of it. The 
Chinese poem in fact has yet to be 
found which will bear perusal from 
beginning to end with the sustained 
interest that chains the attention in 
the case of many European or Ameri- 
can compositions, 

As regards versified translations, 
there can be little hope of their ever 
becoming a faithful vehicle for pre- 
senting Chinese poetry in a Western 
form to the reader. The translation 
of poetry, even from one European 
language into another, where there 
is a certain amount of relationship 
between the several languages select- 
ed, presents at every step a choice 
between a sacrifice of the original 
or the marring of the version. 
But in the case of the Chinese, the 
rules of prosody and construction, as 
already described, are so opposed to 
any with which we are familiar, and 
their verse so teems with eccentric 
metaphor and allusions to historical 
or legendary incident, that any attempt 
to render their poetry into English 
verse (for instance) must result 
more or less in nonsense, and, in any 
event, copious marginal notes would 
be needed in order to render the text 
intelligible. Such translations have 
however been occasionally made, and 
not without success, by various sino- 
logues, especially by Sir John Davis ; 
and a collection of so-called Chinese 
lyrics, lately published by Mr. Stent, 
a gentleman in the Chinese Customs 
service, is, if we mistake not, the 
only compilation of the kind hitherto 
placed before the public. The two 
following specimens, taken at ran- 
dom from this collection, will give 
a fair idea of the translations, as 
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well as of the originals which they 
are supposed to represent :— 


Tixy Rr. 
** Over Es fields and meadows a tiny rill 
ol wan pully oe taba ant Gin only 
Gaile Hirting with all that she met. 


“ Her favours on both sides she’d gracefully 
Regurdie; f whom they might be 
less of whom they mig ; 
One moment she'd kiss the sweet lips of a 


flower, 
The next—lave the root of a tree. 
‘* She would leap from one rock to another in 


play, 
Tumble down on her pebbly bed ; 
Like a naiad, let the dazzling sun-smitten 
spray 
Fall in prismatic gems round her head. 
“ Sometimes she would lash herself into rage, 
And rush roaring and seething along ; 
Till a bit of smooth ground would her anger 


assuage, 
When she’d liquidly murmur a song.” 


Cuane Line’s Fivre. 
‘« "Twas night ; the tired soldiers were peace- 


fully sleeping, % 
The low hum of voices was hushed in 

repose ; 

* * * a 


When a low note on the night air came 


ing, 
So soothingly over the senses it fell, 

So touchingly sweet, so soft and appealing, 
Like the musical notes of an aérial bell. 


‘* Now rising, now falling, now fuller, now 
clearer, = 

Now liquidly soft, now a low wailing cry ; 

Now the cadences seem floating nearer and 


nearer, é , ; 
Now dying away in a whispering sigh. 


No. 232.—von. XXXIXx. 


“ Whence came these sweet sounds? Who 
the unseen musician 
That breathes out his soul which floats on 
in mactodions dain El 
n melodious sighs, in strains so Elysian, 
As to soften the hearts of rude soldiers 
like these ?” 


Little fault can be found with the 
music of these lines, or with the 
imagery employed. But to any one 
familiar with Chinese poetry and its 
many peculiarities it would seem 
easier to give the translator credit 
for a talent for versification, than to 
believe that all the prettinesses of 
thought and expression which the Eng- 
lish version conveys can exist in the 
original Chinese, or that its awkward- 
nesses of metaphor and construction 
have not in some way been adapted to 
suit an English guise. 

The limited space allotted to a 
sketch of this nature does not admit 
of further illustrations of Chinese 
poetry, or even of a more extended 
notice of this interesting subject. 
Sufficient has been advanced to show 
the European reader that the Chinese 
are by no means strangers to the art 
or the charms of poetry, and that with 
further research, thoughts and ima- 
gery might be discovered to exist in 
this department of Chinese literature, 
which, like the many acquisitions 
that we have already derived from 
the floral world of that little known 
country, may in the end prove to be 
well worth the finding. 


W. H. Mepuurst. 








“ A MOUNTAIN was in labour and brought 
forth a mouse.” Such was the impres- 
sion produced upon me by a perusal of 
the official correspondence concerning 
“Reforms in Asiatic Turkey,” which 
filled nearly a full sheet of the Times 
of the 2nd inst. Early in August last 
Lord Salisbury might have been seen 
to be in trouble about something to be 
brought forth—some grand reforms for 
Turkey which were to be the necessary 
complement of the Anglo-Turkish Con- 
vention. His Lordship’s conceptions 
of these necessary reforms were sum- 
marised in a despatch of the 8th August 
last, as follows :— 

1. A Gendarmerie for Asiatic Turkey, 
organised and commanded by Europeans. 

2. Central Tribunals scattered over 
Asia Minor, having jurisdiction over 
all lower tribunals, and possessing a 
European member, learned in the law, 
whose consent shall be necessary in 
every judgment. 

3. A Collector in each Vilayet, re- 
sponsible for the revenue, and charged 
to abolish tithe-farming and to intro- 
duce ten-year settlements at the earliest 
date. This officer in most cases a 
European. 

Vali, Judge, and Collector to hold 
office during good behaviour for a fixed 
number of years. 

Such were the reforms which in the 
view of her Majesty’s Government were 
necessary for the “internal ameliora- 
tions” in Asia to which “the Sultan 
bound himself by the Convention of 
Constantinople.” 

The long despatch which professed to 
prove, as two and two make four, that 
these were the things surely required, 
went out to Constantinople, and was 
submitted in the form of a note 
verbale to the Grand Vizier. 
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Now came Sir Henry Layard’s part 
in the labour, and a sore part it was, 
During two long months he fought, 
urging the Sultan and all his minis- 
ters to believe in the views of Her 
Majesty’s Government. What fatigue 
that means, only those who know Con- 
stantinople can realize. Let us hope 
that for the benefit of the uninitiated, 
Lady Layard will carefully preserve her 
husband’s diary of these eventful 
months, during which England was 
struggling to induce the “sick man” to 
swallow this pill for “ internal amelio- 
rations.” Touching episodes come out 
in the correspondence published. Sir 
Henry Layard “had some difficulty in 
making Safvet Pasha understand what 
the duties of a collector in India were.” 
“T doubt,” he adds, “whether I suc- 
ceeded in doing so.” But he seems to 
have got out of the difficulty by wisely 
saying, “This matter will, no doubt, re- 
quire further consideration.” It would 
be curious to have the questions and 
answers which probably passed between 
Her Majesty’s Legation and the Foreign 
Office, in regard to the duties of a col- 
lector in India. Again it is quite 
touching to hear Sir Henry saying to 
his suffering chief, “These delays must 
have tired your patience: they have 
well-nigh exhausted mine.” 

At length, on the 24th Oct., the 
Sublime Porte replies, expressing to the 
Cabinet of St. James’s its gratitude for 
the interest which they “ are so good as 
to take in the accomplishment of the 
vital work of reforms in Asia,” and sub- 
mitting “ to Her Majesty’s Embassy at 
Constantinople the result of the labours 
of the Council of Ministers on the sub- 
ject.” This happy turn given to the 
matter was most diplomatic on the part 
of the Sublime Porte, for it would have 
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been both disagreeable and discourteous 
to say directly to Lord Salisbury that all 
his ideas on the subject were faulty. 
The reply of the Porte will best be 
understood if we put it in the form 
of distinct answer to the demands of 
England. 

Lord Salisbury. We demand a gen- 
darmerie organised and commanded by 
Europeans. 

The Porte. We are drawing up a law 
relating to the gendarmerie, and when 
ready it will be submitted to the Sultan. 
The gendarmerie cannot be either or- 
ganised or commanded by Europeans, 
but we may put some Europeans on the 
Central Council at Constantinople. 

Lord Salisbury. We demand Central 
Tribunals possessing each a European 
member, whose consent shall be neces- 
sary in every judgment. 

The Porte. We are preparing a plan 
for the re-organisation of the Tribunals, 
but it is contrary to all the principles 
of justice to give a seat in the Tribunals 
to foreigners who would be invested 
with power greater than that of their 
colleagues, so that no judgment would 
be given without their consent. It is 
equally difficult to conceive the ad- 
mission into- the tribunals of foreign 
members ignorant of the languages, the 
laws, and the customs of the country. 
We consent, however, that foreigners 
should be named as Judicial Inspectors. 

Sir Henry Layard. The Porte pro- 
poses to assign to the inspectors the 
duty of visiting the prisons and of 
effecting a kind of gaol delivery. 

Lord Salisbury. We demand a col- 
lector in each vilayet charged to abolish 
tithe-farming, and to introduce ten-year 
settlements at the earliest date. This 
officer in most cases to be a European. 

The Porte. We are considering as to 
the wisdom of abolishing tithes. Mean- 
time we can only consent to make the 
experiments in one or two provinces, 
During the trial we will take into our 
service a certain number of foreigners 
conversant with financial science. 

Lord Salisbury. Vali, judge, and 
collector must hold office during good 


behaviour for a fixed number of 


years. 

The Porte. We are quite agreeable 
to this, provided you allow us to add 
“unless their dismissal is recognised by 
the Imperial Government as indispen- 
sable for some great public interest.” 

It must have been very difficult 
for Lord Salisbury to write his reply of 
the 4th of December, but in it his 
Lordship does his best to cover a 
necessary retreat. The Porte’s an- 
swer, and Sir Henry Layard’s com- 
ments thereon, had exposed weak 
points in the second and third reform 
to which her Majesty’s Government had 
committed themselves, and Lord Salis- 
bury is obliged to admit the justice of 
these criticisms. Upon the first reform 
the views of her Majesty’s Government 
are combated by the Sultan, his min- 
isters, Baker Pasha, and, in a mild 
way, by the Ambassador, while the re- 
maining demand concerning the fixed 
term for appointments is virtually aban- 
doned by Lord Salisbury in view of the 
“ difficulty of finding in Turkey any 
controlling authority sufficiently inde- 
pendent of the Executive Government.” 
In fact the whole thing ends in smoke, 
and the total gain of four months’ labour 
has been the renewed utterance of some 
good resolutions on the part of the Porte. 

In view of the extreme exhaustion 
which both our Minister and our Ambas- 
sador must feel, the soundest advice to 
be given to them is probably to go to 
sleep upon the question of reforms in 
Asia for some months. If Her Majesty’s 
Government will follow this advice, 
they will be sure to find that in 
the interval, matters in Turkey will 
ripen, and that the necessary changes 
will naturally come to the surface. 
Lord Salisbury is of opinion “that 
there is only one bond which at the 
present moment holds together the 
shattered fabric of society in Asiatic 
Turkey.” We refrain from expressing 
any opinion upon the value of that 
bond. Time will test it, and by all 
means let us leave it alone. Keep our 
powder dry, and we have nothing for 
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some years to fear in Asia Minor. 
Show ourselves the sympathetic advo- 
cates of all the oppressed interests in 
Turkey, represent forcibly every griev- 
ance which comes to our knowledge, and 
cover with our moral support all who 
clamour justly against tyranny or high- 
handed lawlessness. Why should we 
continue to compromise our national 
dignity, and get snubbed by the ruling 
powers at Constantinople, who at pre- 
sent only wish for our money, but not 
for our advice? Let things take their 
course, Insist upon Turkish soil being 
delivered from foreign domination, if 
need be, even against the will of the 
Porte ; and this done, leave Sultan and 
Pashas to the tender mercies of the 
Turkish people. Even Turkish long- 
suffering may one day be too sorely 


tried and turn upon its oppressors, 
We shall then not improbably see 
constitutional aspirations on the part 
of the people come to the front, aspira- 
tions to which the ruling caste will be 
compelled to bow. Let us remember that 
no sane man “ putteth a piece of a new 
cloth unto an old garment, for thus the 
rent is made worse.” If the present 
governmental structure in Turkey is 
rotten to the core, as many people think, 
let us not waste materials and time 
in patching it. If itis not, we may be 
assured that it will solicit our help, 
and accept that help upon our own 
terms. The conviction of the writer is 
that if we act firmly, and quietly wait 
our time, the peoples of Turkey will 
ask our material help, and commit their 
interests to our care. 


R, Hamittron Lane. 
15th January, 1879. 








CAN RECIPROCITY HELP US?! 


Few things are at present calculated 
to oppress the mind more heavily than 
the troubled state of English indus- 
tries and the confused ideas to which 
that state has given rise. Men wont 
to face their difficulties manfully, 
seem to have given way to a kind of 
despair, and clutch wildly at whatever 
promises a quick and easy way out of 
their distress. Prominent and influ- 
ential sections of the nation are to all 
appearance disposed to apply pallia- 
tives to the situation, which can only 
aggravate the mischief. If there 
be a principle of political economy 
which one might have sworn was 
fixed in the English mind never to 
be shaken, it was the principle of 
“free trade.” Men of all shades of 
political opinion vied with each other 
in its praise. Free trade was like a 
new revelation, and the very squires 
themselves hesitatingly joined in 
boasting of what it had done to make 
England great. So widespread was 
the influence of this great economic 
idea on the popular mind that it 
seems actually to have helped to in- 
spire certain minds with an odd kind 
of religious enthusiasm. At a loss 
otherwise to account for the greatness 
of England, many people throughout 
the country have fervently adopted 
the belief that the marvellous Anglo- 
Saxon race was after all the lost ten 
tribes of Israel, and I am not sure 
that they do not regard Lord Beacons- 
field’s recent Asiatic policy as a direct 
fulfilment of prophecy in regard to 
those lost tribes. Had he only an- 
nexed a “place of arms” in Syria, I 
have not the least doubt that the fact 
would have been viewed by many as 
a presage of the coming return of 
the tribes to their own inheritance ; 
in other words, of the coming exalta- 
tion of the English to domineer over 


the nations. I know of no more 
striking example of the influence of a 
principle supposed to be altogether 
beyond the domain of religion than 
this. Free trade has put us foremost 
among the commercial nations of the 
world, and it has in so doing helped to 
make some amongst us think the nation 
the chosen of Heaven! I am not sure 
indeed that this is not the belief of 
Lord Beaconsfield himself. It is only 
inferentially that anything can be 
learned regarding the workings of his 
mysterious intellect, but by inference 
one might almost establish his belief 
in the “lost tribe’ theory. I commend 
the task to students of psychological 
problems, mine lying in an altogether 
different direction. 

It may be taken as established that 
the nation believed in free trade as it 
might believe in a religious creed. 
Less than three years ago he would 
have been a bold man who would have 
doubted the absolute soundness of 
this mercantile principle; and the 
man who could sneer with effect at 
our neighbours still in the bonds of 
protectionism was always sure of ap- 
plause. Three short years ago! and 
now what do we find? We find that 
a large and increasing section of the 
working classes and of the trading 
community, as well as a most import- 
ant proportion of the owners of land, 
are roundly asserting that this free 
trade has been all a mistake. ‘‘We 
have gone on the wrong principle 
altogether, and shall be ruined if 
we do not retrace our steps.” When 
you ask these people what they want, 
they do not speak very clearly, it 
is true, but that probably arises 
from shamefacedness. Many of them 
have been such ardent wordy free: 
traders in the past that they cannot 
at once veer round and loudly abuse 
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their old love; so they prevaricate. 
They declare that “in theory, you 
know, free trade is an excellent thing 
—so excellent, that practically it will 
only work in the millennium! In 
these merely human days the world 
must content itself with something 
less perfect, lower if you will, but 
more practicable and handy.” The 
cry, in short, is “ Free trade in theory, 
but in practice Reciprocity!’’ That 
is the new word which is going to 
charm back to us all our waning 
prosperity. As yet only a word, we 
may soon expect to find it a political 
cry, and unless the country is wiser 
than it has lately shown itself to be, 
from a cry it may pass into a living, 
working policy. 

Many things combine to make this 
contingency less remote than it seemed 
but a few months ago. First of all 
the Government wants money—a great 
deal of money, as is the custom of Tory 
Governments ; secondly, the landlords 
want to maintain their rents, at last 
threatened by the action of free 
trade; thirdly, the farmers are not 
unlikely to say that they want the 
same thing as the landlords ; and, 
finally, the manufacturer and shipper 
want a larger foreign trade, which 
they seem to imagine “ reciprocity ” 
will give them. The change that a few 
years of dull business has brought on 
the ideas of the trading and moneyed 
classes is indeed astounding. Men now 
advocate what they before cried down, 
and as beaten children run to their 
mothers for shelter and comfort, these 
‘“‘reciprocitarians” want to come to 
parliament for assistance against the 
aggressive foreigner. In this feeling 
the workmen join the manufacturers 
much as the farmers join the landlords. 
A well-informed correspondent, writ- 
ing to me from Manchester—that 
cradle of the free-trade movement— 
gives the following account of the 
state of mind existing there now upon 
this question :— 


‘*It is a great mistake to suppose that the 
mass of the people of this country are free- 
traders from intelligent conviction. They 


are nothing of the sort. The bulk of the 
working men, whatever they may call them- 
selves, are protectionists. So also are very 
many of the merchants and manufacturers. 
These latter almost all say that they are free- 
traders, but when they come to explain, they 
are not free-traders, unless ‘the people we 
deal with are jfree-traders too.’ I talk with 
no end of such people. ‘You see,’ they say, 
* what your free trade has brought us to at 
last.’ * And are you not a free-trader ?’ I ask. 
The usual reply is, ‘Oh, yes; I’m a free 
trader in the abstract—of course everybody is 
that now ; but I don’t think it works well all 
round.’ 

**This is a state of mind very common at 
present among the younger merchants and 
manufacturers here, and it will certainly be 
turned to account at the next general election. 
Of course nobody will go in for ‘ protection in 
the abstract ;’ but there will be much sneer- 
ing at ‘ultra free-traders’—at ‘men who, not 
content with ruining our industry and pros- 
perity by over-production at home, insist on 
exposing us to the mad and reckless competi- 
tion of the whole world,’ &., &. That such 
talk is meaningless, or destitute of definite 
meaning, instead of being any objection to its 
a is only a ground for believing that 
it will go down the more sweetly.” 

This is a very disturbing account of 
the thoughts prevailing in the leading 
manufacturing centre of the country. 
The “hard times” are obviously pro- 
ducing an unlooked-for effect upon the 
weaklings of the present generation, 
and the nation may yet have to fight 
its free-trade battles over again. To 
a free-trader by intelligent conviction 
that may seem hardly possible, but we 
must never forget that the world is 
not governed by intelligent convictions. 
Stupidity is still alas! a most powerful 
factor in mundane affairs, and the more 
stupid a people is, the more easily will 
it follow a mere sound. You might 
turn “Tweedledum’”’ into a capital 
political ery if you contrived to make 
believe that it meant higher wages and 
more beer. 

It is therefore time to take a look 
at this generation’s new pet trade-re- 
viver. What do these people mean? 
They say, “Love free trade platonically, 
but use something else for every-day 
purposes.” Let us see what that 
something is. Lest I be accused of 
misrepresentation, I will give the 
description in the words of one evi- 
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dently a chosen apostle of the new 
party. 


extinction—so far as manufactures are con- 
cerned—of our export trade. Nor do I think 
that foreign nations or the colonies are at all 
likely, of their own accord, to modify those 
tariffs to our advantage. I say deliberately 
‘to our advantage,’ because I believe that 
protectionist nations are not such fools as our 
British political economists would have us be- 
lieve them to be. It seems to me that these 
foreign and colonial gentlemen for the most part 
understand their own interests perfectly, and 
that we may reason with them until Doomsday 
without any result so far as the advancement 
of free-trade principles is concerned. They 
will adopt free trade if free trade suits them ; 
and, for the most part, our friends are per- 
fectly able to judge, without any assistance 
from us, whether free trade does or does not 
suit them. In plain truth, our British politi- 
cal economists—those who are our teachers— 
fail to understand that the laws of trade in- 
clude elements which their theories have not 
yet grasped. Certain things ought to be, ac- 
cording to theory, which nevertheless are not, 
so-called political economy to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Our teachers have, I think, still 
something to learn ; but, as it seems to me, 
it is at least quite clear that free-trade theories 
have in practice completely broken down. My 
business friends tell me it is not the fact that 
American commerce is as depressed as our own. 
I am assured also that French commerce is 
fairly prosperous, and that even in Russia 
trade is better than with us. I know of no 
British industry that is really active except the 
making of machinery for export to those who 
find it more remunerative to manufacture 
abroad. 

‘*T am not against free trade. I want to see 
reciprocity in trade ; but I do not believe we 
shall ever get it by talking political economy 
to our trading competitors. Foreign nations 
have less to gain from*free trade than we have. 
It is a matter of business; and if we want 
real free trade—as assuredly we do—we must 
go beyond the present teaching of British 
political economy and make it the interest of 
those who now exclude our manufactures to 
adopt a different policy. Our foreign friends 
who decline to understand the advantages 
that free trade offers would understand at 
once the disadvantages under which a British 
retaliatory tariff would place them. Those to 
whom I am opposed on such questions say 
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sometimes, I think unreasonably, that retali- 
atory tariffs to be effectual must be prohibitory. 


They say also, but I think only with partial 
truth, that we could only levy duties upon 
articles of food ; and they put forward as an 
axiom, I think upon insufficient data, that 
the entire cost of all ‘such taxation would be 
borne by the British consumer. But it can 
easily be shown that retaliatory tariffs far 
short of anything a would, in many 
instances, ‘‘ turn the scale” in favour of pur- 
chasing from such nations as might be willing 
to accept British manufactures in payment 
for their productions. I think, also, that we 
are none the richer as a nation by continuing 
to import inferior French watches in Hall- 
marked cases, although the vendors who sell 
them as of British manufacture may become 
so; nor aye we much the better for getting 
such things as French silks free of duty when 
we cannot — woollens or cottons or any- 
thing else of home manufacture in return. 
And if, in the absence of a retaliatory tariff, 
we do get some of our sugar a littlecheaper than 
would otherwise be the case, we are, I think, 
paying too dearly for such cheapness in sub- 
mitting to the extinction of British sugar- 
refining. But even a tax upon imported 
grain, unless universal, need not injuriously 
affect the consumer. Some portion of the 
burden would no doubt fall upon him, but 
some also upon the foreign producer. The 
foreigner would have to content himself with 
smaller profits ; our untaxed grain-exporting 
colonies would be gainers in finding a better 
home market for their wares; and the con- 
sumer, able to pay in kind, could better afford 


to oy. 

“We onght, as it seems to me, to face our 
national position in a business-like way, as 
any business man would in his own affairs ; to 
realise that in adopting free trade without 
reciprocity, a mistake has been made, and 
that our path cannot be too soon retraced. 
Once admit the principle that retaliatory 
tariffs may lawfully be used ‘as a means to 
an end,’ and there need be no difficulty in 
again finding markets for British manufac- 
tures, nor in so working our fiscal system as 
to strengthen the commercial ties with those 
magnificent colonies which I trust may long 
form with Great Britain one great united 
Empire.” 


So says Mr. David MacIver, M.P. 
for Birkenhead, in the Zimes, of 16th 
Nov. last. We cannot complain that 
his utterance is hesitating. He laughs 
the theorists in political economy to 
scorn, tells them that they have yet 
something to learn, that free trade has 
completely broken down in practice ; 
and, not content with that, boldly an- 
nounces that reciprocity is the sovereign 
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remedy for the decline of our trade. 
We want real free trade “ assuredly,” 
but we cannot have it till other nations 
come to think as we do, and in order 
that they may speedily do so, we must 
punish them a little. ‘Our foreign 
friends who decline to understand the 
advantages that free trade offers would 
understand at once the disadvantages 
under which a British retaliatory tariff 
would placethem.”’ Here you have the 
whole secret. Reciprocity means re- 
taliation. We are to preach free trade 
as the followers of Mahomet preached 
Islamism, by a little forcible persua- 
sion. If nations became converts to a 
new creed by the power of the sword, 
why not to a new political idea by the 
might of retaliation? According to 
Mr. Maclver'’s policy—and he expresses 
the feelings of thousands of influential 
people at this moment—we are to say 
to our colonies, “Give up your pro- 
tective tariffs, or we will shut out your 
raw produce.” To the French we must 
say, ‘“‘None of your wines can come 
here unless you take in exchange our 
linen, woollen, and cotton goods.” To 
the United States the message would 
be, “Take our iron and machinery, 
our manufactured tissues and our 
ships, or keep your bread and cotton to 
yourselves.” You can imagine under 
this retaliatory system our customs’ 
officers telling the people of Victoria, 
say, that they must remove their 
50s. duty on iron under pain of 
having to submit here to a duty of 
10s. an ounce on their gold, or 2s. a 
ewt. on their wool. And so it would 
be all round. The customs’ tariff that 
would meet the various nations with 
whom we are thus to trade on their own 
ground, would be the most remark- 
able ever devised. It would embody a 
sliding scale on a new principle, ac- 
cording to which duties would be high 
or low in proportion as those of the 
countries upon whom we were “ retali- 
ating” were high or low. 

That I take to be the meaning of 
these “reciprocity” ideas. They only 
require to be brought to the test of 
practical life to stand revealed in their 


natural absurdity. Doubtless the 
promulgators of these notions will 
disclaim the interpretation. They 
will tell us that they want nothing 
so extravagant, only mild retaliation, 
just a taste of what protective tariffs 
mean, administered as a wholesome 
corrective all round. I can only say 
if they mean that, why not say so 
at once, and honestly? Why wrap 
up protection, under the guise of 
“reciprocity” or “ retaliation,” trying 
thereby to palm off on the people as 
a new and sovereign specific what is 
really an old and exploded quack 
dodge? Protection is at least some- 
thing tangible, which “ reciprocity ” 
is not. You could no more punish 
other nations for not adopting free 
trade, by treating each according to 
the measure of its protectionist ini- 
quity, than you could prevent the earth 
from turning on its axis. The world 
has grown too big for such nonsense, 
and were powerful nations to be treated 
in this fashion by us, they would 
simply laugh at us, and take their 
trade elsewhere. America, for ex- 
ample, would find no difficulty in 
disposing of its cotton in Europe were 
we to shut it out from our ports by a 
retaliatory duty. No doubt Europe 
would be very happy to take our 
place in supplying the eastern and 
other markets with manufactured 
tissues. 

We must not, however, dismiss 
these notions lightly because they are 
nensensical, for the circumstances of 
the time favour the ascendency of folly. 
There is no denying that the country 
has lost some of its foreign trade, that 
competition increases abroad and 
misery at home. These facts are 
patent enough, and the distress of 
many here makes the wildest pro- 
posals of relief find eager acceptance. 
The new “reciprocity” cry is therefore 
a serious affair, and must be treated 
seriously. 

The “retaliation” people are mostly 
to be found amongst the trading and 
manufacturing classes, while the pro- 
tectionists proper are mostly in the 
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ranks of the landowners. These two 
classes may possibly join their forces 
with a view to obtain legislation in the 
direction of their fancied interests ; 
and as a practical outcome of their 
agitation, we may live to see protec- 
tion once more established—at first, 
perhaps, tentatively, but possibly with 
increasing vigour, as its mischiefs 
develop themselves. 

Mr. Maclver’s letter indicates with 
a brusque contemptuous definiteness 
the line of argument which will be 
adopted by this party, and the sophistry 
shelters itself beneath the assurance 
with which assumptions are stated 
as axioms. He denies boldly, for 
example, that the only taxes we can 
impose would be on raw materials 
and food, and is equally sceptical of 
the effects which unjust duties on 
manufactured articles, supposing them 
effective, would have on the British 
consumer. He even goes so far as 
to assert that a tax on imported 
grain need not injuriously affect the 
consumer; and, in short, through- 
out his letter, laughs the accepted and 
proved maxims of political economy to 
scorn. 

Political economists will no doubt 
say that argument is wasted on such 
people. And so it is: but still 
the nonsense has to be faced, for 
the sake of those who, though ignorant, 
are still open to reasonable convic- 
tion, and for the sake of the nation 
which may be led astray by this 
will-o’-the-wisp. And I take Mr. 
Maclver’s letter as a type of the 
stupidity which prevails on this sub- 
ject. His assertions are useful, in so 
far as they give a clue to the mis- 
chiefs which stupid people would bring 
down on the nation if they could. 

There are several ways by which 
the core of the question may be 
reached, and the difficulty is to choose 
the simplest. One feels that it is 
necessary to go back to the most rudi- 
mentary stages of political economy 
in order to be able to reach minds 
capable of deception by such loud 
words of foolish bluster. On the 


whole, it seems best that the subject 
should be tackled less by the advance 
of theoretical propositions than by an 
appeal to facts, and to the facts I 
shall therefore as much as possible 
address myself. Those who wish for 
a clear statement of the principles of 
free trade as applied to the present 
situation of affairs cannot do better 
than read Mr. Fawcett’s recent volume 
on “ Free Trade and Protection.” } 

Mr. Maclver touches with very great 
skill upon those few facts which seem 
most to favour his notions. He men- 
tions, as I shall show, only those 
industries which bulk largely in the 
figures of our import trade, and those 
nations alone who claim to be pros- 
perous. In so doing, however, he 
omits some most essential considera- 
tions, and in order to bring the points 
of the debate sharply and clearly 
before the mind of the reader, it 
will be well so to divide the subject 
as to secure a fair review of the 
facts. To do this it seems best 
first of all to treat the matter nega- 
tively. Admitting to the full the 
recent decline of our trade, it shall 
be my object to show by citations 
of facts regarding the industries of 
other countries that protective duties 
give no security against decline or 
stagnation in their case. That will 
occupy the rest of this paper. In 
a second paper I shall try to prove 
that it would be impossible to retali- 
ate effectively on the manufactures of 
other nations by the imposition of 
duties here. Then, finally, comes the 
question of the possibility of relieving 
the prevailing distress by the imposi- 
tion of duties on articles of raw pro- 
duce or on food imports. This last 
point will involve the discussion of 
English rural economy, a discussion 
which is not unlikely to lead to the 
suggestion of remedies for the present 
distress of which the protectionist 
party have not dreamed. 

A review of the prevailing state 
of manufactures all over the world 


1 Macmillan & Co. 
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must necessarily be very brief, but I 
hope it may not prove less conclusive 
upon that ground. The first thing 
to do, however, is to exhibit in all 
its gaunt significance the alarming 
decline in our own export of manufac- 
tured goods, and this will be done 
most readily by the following table, 


which gives the average figures of 
these exports at three distinct periods, 
beginning with 1863-65, The first 
two periods may be considered periods 
of inflation, and the last one of depres- 
sion, which still continues and grows 
each month more intense ; — 




















If we take the figures of our total 
exports of home produce—nearly all 
of which, except coal and coke, repre- 
sent manufactures of some kind, the 
results are not much more cheering, 
the averages being 157,000,000/., 
245,000,0007., and 208,000,000/., for 
the respective periods. There is thus, 
however we take it, a heavy falling off 
in our export trade, and the year 1878 
gives no indication of improvement. 
On the contrary, the figures are 
lower than the average of the pre- 
vious three years or than that of 1877, 
being, as provisionally declared, only 
193,000,000/. 

It is well however to remember that 
this is a decline more in values than 
in quantities. Ever since 1873 prices 
have been falling from a variety of 
causes, the rise in the value of gold 
being one, until they are in some in- 
stances upwards of 50 per cent lower 
than they then were. In 1873, for in- 
stance, the average value of pig-iron was 
nearly 6/. 5s. per ton. It is now below 
21. 10s., and some kinds of Cleveland 
brands are selling at less than 40s. 
per ton. This is an extreme in- 
stance, approached only by the fall in 





Ave of yea: vi of years e of years 
Exports. 1865-1865. | . 1sti—1873.. Ave ISTT. 
Cotton yarn... ... ... £9,163,000 | £15,884,000 | £13,383,000 
>» manufactures ... 44,082,000 60,898,000 56,831,000 
Linen manufactures ol 7,946,000 7,678,000 6,243,000 
Steam engines and other et machinery.. | 4,831,000 8,062,000 7,664,000 
Tron and steel a ee eel 15,127,000 33, 284,000 22,199,000 
Silk manufactures | 1,429,000 2,041,000 1,658,000 
Woollen and worsted yarn .. ~ 5,054,000 5,868,000 4,375,000 
9 9 manufactures a 18,076,000 28, 305,000 19,202,000 
Tora: .. £105,708,000 | £162,020,000 |£131,555,000 | 








coals and copper; but we must make 
allowance for a more or less analogous 
fall in prices all down the list before 
we can safely begin to weep over 
the decadence of our foreign trade. 
Quantities have fallen undoubtedly, 
but not to the degree which the fall in 
values would lead us to suppose; and 
great as the relapse has been, we are 
not yet, as regards the volume of our 
exports, nearly down to the level of 
the early part of last decade. 
However, from the point of view of 
social wellbeing and traders’ profits, a 
severe fall in prices is in some respects 
more disastrous than a sudden stoppage 
of business. When prices give way 
rapidly, as those of the iron and coal 
trades have done since 1873, while pro- 
duction at the same time continues on 
a large scale, the result is almost sure 
to be a steady accumulation of losses. 
Year after year weak firms which 
have struggled against adverse fates, 
producing what they could not sell 
at a profit or at all, and thereby 
increasing the depression of a market 
overweighted without them, see them- 
selves forced into bankruptcy. They 
go on and on till debt and ruin 
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overwhelm them. This is what has 
been done in this country, and we 
now see the results of it in distress 
or starvation throughout the land. 
Social want and misery exist to an 
extent probably never before known 
in this country at a time when bread 
was so cheap. It might have been 
better for the capitalist, and better 
for the bankers who have too fre- 
quently taken the place of the capi- 
talist, had the crisis been sharper, for 
then it would perhaps have been over 
long ago. But it has not been sharp. 
On the contrary, it has dragged us 
slowly downwards, and we are now 
ready to despair because of the suffer- 
ing which a lengthened period of trade 
depression has entailed. 

From our point of view therefore 
the fact that quantities and values 
have sbrunk in very unequal degrees, 
rather aggravates than lessens the 
discomfort. We have been in some 
cases generously enriching our neigh- 
bours by selling them goods under 
cost price. That is clearly very bad 
business ; but admitting it to be so, 
what has that got to do with protec- 
tion, reciprocity, or anything clse ex- 
cept a natural and inevitable law? 
The tendency of mankind is to run to 
extremes; and some years ago we 
ran to an extreme of production and 
of cost of production which have 
now brought their legitimate and in- 
evitable reaction. A man opened a 
coal-mine and found it pay. Forth- 
with he mortgaged it and opened with 
borrowed money half-a-dozen more. 
While the years of prosperity lasted 
he called himself rich, but when prices 
shrank and demand fell off he found 
himself over head and ears in debt, 
without a farthing that he could call 
his own in the world. So with manu- 
facturers of all kinds. They rushed 
deeper and deeper into a career of un- 
limited production on borrowed capital, 
and must now sadly learn the lesson 
that the sole duty of mankind is not 
to buy china-clayed cottons or steam- 
engines “at makers’ prices.” 

This kind of thing has gone on 


here, and has gone on more or less 
abroad, but we must not confound 
it with the “over production” com- 
plained of by the working classes. 
Inflation, in the sense of enormous 
extension of credit ventures, has too 
often been accompanied by actual 
reduction in the amount of work done 
by human hands. This point will, 
however, come before us later on. 

The United States, Mr. Maclver 
hears, are prosperous, and his news is, 
in a general way, correct. But in 
what are they prosperous? Certainly 
not in their manufactures. They have 
been feeding us while we laboured 
at forge’ and weaving-frame ; and we 
have bought their corn and cotton 
so lavishly, that all United States 
agriculturists are in a fair way to be 
rich ; but the manufacturing industries 
of the Union have been struggling 
for years under depression as deep as 
our own. I find, for instance, by the 
last report of the American Iron and 
Steel Association, that in the year 1877 
the number of blast furnaces aban- 
doned almost equalled the number 
constructed, and that of 716 furnaces 
in existence, only 476 were in blast. 
There has been no sign of improve- 
ment during 1878, and I believe that 
a still further reduction has taken 
place. Capital continues to be lost in 
these undertakings—a good deal of 
it English capital; prices continue 
to sink, and wages have been so 
reduced that iron-workers and miners 
have the greatest difficulty in main- 
taining existence. The home make of 
pig-iron has fallen off almost uninter- 
ruptedly since 1873, and the disorgani- 
zation of the American iron trade has 
been fully as great as our own. In 
spite of a protective tariff of unusual 
severity, the prices of American pig- 
iron have sunk as steadily as ours. 
In 1873 the average price per ton 
was about 8/. 12s.; in 1877 it was only 
3/. 16s. ; and a few weeks ago it was 
barely 37. There have, no doubt, 
been special causes at work in the 
States inducing a fall in quotations, 
amongst which we must give the chief 
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place tothe gradual “ appreciation ”’ of 
the paper dollar; but we are not sure 
that the rise in value of paper has not 
affected this country also to a very 
large extent, and, whether or not, this 
one fact stands out prominently, that 
the iron trade of the States has not 
been made profitable by means of a 
protective tariff. At the present time 
steel rails can be bought in Middles- 
borough for 4/. 15s. per ton, while 
their price in the States is about 
87. 14s. The duty charged on English 
rails imported is 5/. 10s. per ton, or 
about 120: per cent on the lowest 
English prices, yet that duty barely 
saves the makers of the States from 
being beaten by us, and while it pre- 
vents the United States consumers from 
benefiting by our lower prices, does not 
render their native trade prosperous. 
It may be said that the iron trade is no 
fair criterion, since it has been revolu- 
tionized by the invention of new and 
simple processes for making steel. 
These inventions no doubt complicate 
matters, but the complication affects 
us just as much as it does the States, 
and their tariff does not help them one 
whit. Their manufacturers get nearly 
twice the prices current at Middles- 
borough for their steel rails, and yet 
cannot make a profit. As for having 
an export trade of large dimensions to 
relieve the internal pressure, that is 
clearly an impossibility ; we can under- 
sell them to any extent. 

Nor is the condition of the United 
States cotton and woollen manufactures 
much more assuring. Throughout we 
have the same story, dragging prices, 
and either no profit at all, or very 
reduced profits. More money has been 
lost in the United States in efforts 
to develop these industries, than 
would have sufficed to develop the 
agricultural resources of one of their 
largest Territories. People embark 
in mills and machinery, lose their 
money, and sell their property to a 
fresh set of adventurers at ruinous 
loss. These, in turn, struggle for a 
few years, and then, in a great num- 
ber of instances, also succumb, It is 


true that there are a few conspicuous 
exceptions, but these have either re- 
markable advantages in the shape of 
special machinery or water power, or 
they make a kind of cloth which the 
Americans put up with as the best 
they can afford while debarred from 
importing better goods. The ordinary 
American manufactures, both cotton 
and woollen, are far inferior in quality 
to the higher makes of English goods, 
while the isolated position of the indus- 
try, coupled with the disastrous com- 
petition, inevitably tends to lower the 
standard of business honesty. In 
this respect the woollen trade seems to 
be worse than the cotton, though by 
far the most “protected” of the two. 
But all these American industries are 
highly “protected,” and as a result 
they languish, while the cost of every 
manufactured article is higher than it 
is here by from 50 to 150 per cent. 
In other words, the American people 
pay this tax for the privilege of wear- 
ing home-made goods of inferior 
quality, but costing extravagant 
sums, and in order that a few persons 
may have a precarious chance of 
making a fortune. 

This, without exaggeration, is the net 
upshot of protection in the United 
States, and as a proof of its futility 
against the industries of England, it 
should be stated that the Americans 
infinitely prefer the fine English woollen 
cloths to those of their own country. 
They still import English broad cloths, 
for example, although they pay about 
140 per cent duty on them; and no 
American comes to Europe without tak- 
ing home as many clothes of English 
make as he can decently smuggle 
through the custom house. Add to 
this the fact that protection has never 
enabled the States to build up an ex- 
port trade in manufactures worth men- 
tioning ; and we have a tolerably strong 
practical proof that retaliation is not 
the potent medicine for the distressed 
manufacturers of England which reci- 
procitarians make it out to be. The 
fact of the matter is that we have been 
hearing a great deal too much of late 
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about the wonderful progress of the 
United States as a manufacturing 
country. Its prosperity is based 
almost entirely on its marvellous agri- 
cultural development.! Stop that de- 
velopment, and reduce the profits of 
American agriculturists by keener com- 
petition or greater production in 
Europe, and above all in England—and 
the manufacturing industries of the 
States would, if still protected, almost 
perish. As it is they languish rather 
than flourish, 

Is the case any better when we look 
at countries less protected? Let us see 
what the facts say here also. France, 
for example, has now a comparatively 
mild import tariff, but before 1860 
it was one of the» most cumbrous and 
exclusive in Europe. It was nearly as 
bad, in short, as the United States tariff 
is now, and, but that the French 
navigation laws were less barbaric 
than those of the States, would have 
been quite as bad. The French 
ought therefore to have then felt the 
blessings of retaliation or protection, 
and to be now lamenting their folly in 
becoming less exclusive. They are, in 
fact, lamenting ; and at the present time 
the cry of many French manufacturers 
is that they are being ruined by Eng- 
lish competition. For instance, Messrs. 
Ellison & Co. state in their annual re- 
view of the cotton trade, published 
in October last (a most admirable pub- 
lication), that their French correspond- 
ent writes to them as follows: “If 
England, in the face of the develop- 
ment of the cotton industry in all parts 
of the world, is not able to find a new 
outlet for her manufactures, and does 
not reduce her immense production our 
industry is destined to be ruined next 
season.” That is a most alarming 
prediction, and we are fain to hope 
that it is exaggerated. Yet there can 
be no denying that the values of 
French exports of manufactured goods 
do not tend to increase. On the con- 
trary, they have of late years been, 
like our own, steadily diminishing. The 
figures are of course not nearly so low 


1 See “America Rediviva” in last Mac- 
millan, p. 228, 


as they were before 1860; but they are 
lower for cotton, silk, and woollen 
manufactures than they were on the 
average in the first half of the decade 
following that date. The inference, 
therefore, is that France has not enough 
protection. Her general trade has bene- 
fited prodigiously by the loosening of 
her bonds in 1860, but certain special 
manufactures have not of late years 
maintained their earlier level. Therefore 
many of her manufacturers want to re- 
vert to the old policy of exclusiveness, 
and this just raises the point which I 
should like our reciprocitarians to settle. 
Where is the line of retaliation to be 
drawn ? Tf a little pinch of imposts does 
not revive trade, can a big dose thereof 
be guaranteed to do so? The United 
States, with a monstrous load of pro- 
tective and prohibitory duties on their 
back, do not get along so well as France 
with a much lighter burden; but 
France also, though less weighted, 
feels the backwardness of the times— 
wherein these circumstances is the happy 
mean to be found? Do we want to 
shut ourselves within our own borders 4 
and if so who will then feed us? If not, 
what on earth are we to do? I con- 
fess questions like these puzzle me 
much, 

We must not, however, disguise from 
ourselves the fact that the French are 
in some respects prosperous. Their 
agricultural interests are on the whole 
flourishing, and their export and import 
trade has increased very much since 
1860. They have bought more raw 
material for making up at home, and 
have sold enormously increased quan- 
tities of home products for consumption 
abroad. In spite of their tariff we are, 
it seems, able to beat them in some 
kinds of cotton goods, but they hold 
their own against us and against the 
world in the manufacture of the finer 
kinds of light woollen fabrics. This 
superiority may be due to their merino 
wool and the skill which long custom 
has given to their artisans in weaving 
it, but whatever its cause the fact must 
be acknowledged. And yet their trade 
is, it seems, falling off in these fine 
fabrics as well as in silk goods. These 
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latter, however, they have adulterated 
to an extent which puts the feats of 
our cotton-spoiling rogues quite in 
the shade; so that we might, in this 
instance, say the tariff hdd nothing to 
do with the decline. Butin other cases 
the tariff has clearly not prevented re- 
duced trade, lower prices, losses, and so 
forth, and if it cannot prevent a fall in 
France how is it to induce a recovery 
here? 

A most remarkable fact in connec- 
tion with the lamentable prophecy of 
Messrs. Ellison & Co.’s French corre- 
spondent deserves to be noticed before 
we go further. He wants “more 
protection” against these terrible 
English ; but when we turn to the 
figures of English exports of cotton 
goods to France, we find that they in 
their turn have been falling off for 
some years, both in quantity and 
value. This applies to cotton piece 
goods, to woollen piece goods, and, in a 
less degree, to silk and woollen yarns. 
The only articles of British manufac- 
ture which are sustained in quantity 
are cotton yarn, and linen yarn and 
piece goods. The values of machinery 
and of wrought and unwrought iron 
are also pretty well sustained, but in 
the one class of article against which 
there is the outcry for more protection, 
there is decidedly less trade doing than 
there was in 1874, or for that matter 
five years earlier. The higher import 
of cotton yarn, perhaps, explains this 
anomaly, for the French spinners have 
a special grievance against us. In a 
memorial which they recently present- 
ed to a commission appointed by the 
Chamber of Deputies to examine 
into the state of French industries, 
they tried to make out that the 
cost of producing French yarn was 
about double that of English yarn 
—89 centimes per half kilo against 
46 centimes — and they accordingly 
demand a “countervailing” duty. 
This estimate is, I believe, a pure 
work of the imagination, and the real 
cause of the steady import of English 
yarn into France is to be found in our 
superiority as spinners of cotton. We 
can beat the French in the finer kinds 


of that work just as they beat us in 
certain departments of woollen manu- 
facture. I shall touch on the “ cost 
of production” question further on, 
but in the meantime it may be suffi- 
cient if I support my assertion on this 
point by pointing to the fact that the 
French imports of raw cotton have of 
late years been largely on the increase. 
This proves that their spinning must 
be on the increase also, as in fact it 
is. Their tariff enables them to sup- 
ply the home market with the com- 
moner kinds of cotton fabrics, which 
they can manufacture throughout at 
home. In time, perhaps, their in- 
creased skill and improved machinery 
may enable them to overtake us in the 
production of the finer qualities of 
thread and webs, but their tariff is 
certainly no help to them in the race. 
Even now it does not increase their 
trade abroad, and all practical experi- 
ence teaches that the higher you raise 
a protective tariff, the more surely 
you prevent the growth of an export 
trade in large industrial products. 
Much might be said about the in- 
dustries of other European countries, 
but the reader would weary of the 
same story over and over again. The 
briefest possible summary must there- 
fore suffice. Mr. MacIver cited Russia 
for example, and there can be no ques- 
tion that the industries of Russia have 
lately been in a way prosperous. But 
it has been an entirely delusive pros- 
perity, due to the enormous deprecia- 
tion of the paper rouble, a depreciation 
which makes the trader think he is 
realising large profits. By and by he 
will find out his mistake, just as the 
United States manufacturers have 
done, high tariffs and government 
bonuses notwithstanding. Germany 
has a considerable export trade, but it 
is of a very fitful, disorganised, and alto- 
gether muddled kind, owing to the burst 
of insanity which came over the German 
race after its successes in the war 
with France. And it is not a trade 
in manufactures. The German iron- 
masters are clamouring for the re- 
imposition of a duty on raw iron. 
The old duty—a small one—was 
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abolished in January, 1877, and the 
Germans have since been wailing to 
the familiar song “ We are ruined by 
English competition.” It is a very 
favourite song everywhere just now, 
and is set to precisely the same music 
as the English dirge “ We are ruined 
by foreign protection.” The facts are 
oddly against the Germans in this 
instance, for we have not sent them so 
much iron since the duty was taken 
off as before. They suffer from their 
poverty, their miserable resources, and 
their wild ambition; but England 
makes a good scapegoat, and Prince 
Bismarck is going to gratify these 
and other wailers by a thoroughgoing, 
old-fashioned protective tariff His 
letter announcing his change of front 
on this question is one of the most 
delightful of his many marvellous 
effusions. I have always thought the 
great German diplomatist a purblind 
sort of person, whose mental capacity 
and clearsightedness have been pro- 
digiously overrated, but never did I 
suppose him capable of parodying the 
ravings of English reciprocitarians in 
the grave matter-of-fact way he has 
done. His letter might have been 
written by Lord Bateman or Mr. 
MaclIver, and I am delighted to think 
that Germany and not England is 
to be the immediate subject of the in- 
teresting experiment of teaching free 
trade by a liberal application of re- 
strictions. We shall soon see the end 
of all competition in that quarter at 
all events, and perhaps, if the Prince 
lives long enough, the end of the new 
German Empire itself. 

In other European countries we 
find the same features visible which 
we are familiar with here—which 
we have found in the States and in 
France. Trade is dull everywhere, 
tariff or no tariff; wages have fallen, 
strikes have broken out, banks have 
failed more or less in all coun- 
tries possessed of industries worth 
naming. Even quiet-going Sweden 
has not escaped a crisis, loss, and 
much depression. Wander where you 
will the story is the same, and it 
would be the height of folly not to 


recognise the universality of the facts. 
The recognition, however, is fatal to 
the assumptions of reciprocitarians. 
And so is the other broad fact, that on 
the whole those nations whose tariffs are 
as a rule the lowest, are the best able 
to compete against the manufactures 
of England in neutral markets, As 
I shall have to show in a future paper, 
countries with prohibitory tariffs do 
not compete in any real sense at all, 
whereas a country like France, whose 
woollen manufactures alone are esti- 
mated to be worth about 50,000,0007. 
a year, has increased in competing 
power more or less steadily for years. 
And so it is with other countries. 

The converse of this is also true, 
viz., that high tariffs do not mean the 
effectual exclusion of foreign manu- 
factures from the countries where 
they exist. As examples of this we 
may take the figures relating to the 
United States and Spain given in the 
excellent annual statement of trade 
issued by our Custom House. These 
tell us that in 1877, in spite of the 
high tariff, we sent to the States cot- 
ton fabrics to the value of 2,447,000/. 
and woollen fabrics to the value of 
1,728,000/. True, these figures show a 
great falling off compared with those of 
five years before, especially as regards 
woollen goods ; but that is no proof 
that the tariff is beating us, for the 
tariff was just as high when we sent 
6,000,000/. worth of these goods as 
when we sent less than 2,000,000/. 
worth. It would be just as legitimate 
a conclusion to say that the States 
must have been very much poorer in 
1877 than in 1873, or that prices must 
have been very much higher then than 
now, as to say that protection is de- 
stroying the English power of com- 
petition. Our real power of competi- 
tion with the States is in point of fact 
greater now than it was five years ago, 
and should trade recover we ought to 
beat them as they never yet have 
been beaten. 

Our trade with Spain is far more 
insignificant than with the States, and 
her tariff has been recently raised very 
much to our disadvantage ; still the 
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old one was rigorous enough, and in 
spite of it our export of cotton cloths 
and woollens to Spain has been year 
by year increasing. The export of 
silks also increased materially in 1876 
and ’77, and our hardwares, linens, 
and metals have been, all things con- 
sidered, wonderfully well sustained. 
So much is this the case, that com- 
paring 1877 with 1873, the total ex- 
port of home manufactures to Spain 
shows a falling off of only 100,000/. 
on a total of 3,637,000/., and that 
notwithstanding the severe fall in 
prices which has occurred in the 
interval. 

These are but one or two examples 
of the futility of protective tariffs as 
a means of excluding foreign goods ; 
they might be multiplied almost in- 
definitely. 

Can we say that these facts go to help 
the protectionists ?— our revengeful 
distressed capitalists? I repeat that 
I should like them to tell:us how. 
Without some aid there is no dis- 
covering the advantages of recipro- 
city. But ample evidence is to be 
found that protective tariffs always 
mean diseased industries. In a time 
of inflation they fail to keep out 
foreign goods; they merely raise the 
cost of production, and also perhaps— 
though that by no means follows— 
the profits on production, toa fabulous 
level. High profits and wages induce 
altogether abnormal development of 
particular industries. Capital and 
men rush into the favoured trade, and 
then when reaction comes, and there 
are no more high profits or wages to 
be had, they find themselves stranded. 
Their commitments and the high cost 
at which they produce effectually shut 
them out of neutral markets, and so 
they set about preying upon each other 
within their own borders. “ Protected ” 
manufacturers thus become the “ Kil- 
kenny cats” of trade, and consume 
each other unpitied. 

Are we going to enter upon such a 
career for the sake of giving immedi- 
ate relief to our distressed capitalists 4 
Is the nation as a whole to be ex- 


pected to pay higher prices for its 
clothes, its tools, its locomotion, its 
almost every “necessary,” in order 
to save capitalists who may have 
plunged too deeply into a career of 
adventure from the effects of their 
own imprudence? I trust not; but 
at all events we may be sure, that 
whether the nation consents to do this 
or not, we have no ground in the 
experience of other nations for sup- 
posing that the last state of the manu- 
facturers under protection would be 
better than the first under free trade. 
There is no evidence that high customs- 
tariffs help weak industries to make 
a profit in time of general depression, 
still less that they contribute to the 
maintenance of a competitive trade. 
Negatively, therefore, the case against 
reciprocity seems to me to be com- 
plete. When we ask what good 
tarifis in protection of manufacturers 
have done, there is no satisfactory 
answer. The highest tariffs in exist- 
ence do not prevent competition from 
without, or stave off ruin from within. 

It is probably not enough to de- 
monstrate that because tariffs have 
done little to help other nations and 
much to hinder them, therefore they 
can hardly be good for us. We are 
clearly in the midst of a generation to 
which the elements of political economy 
have to be administered in the form 
of pap, and consequently it will be 
necessary to take the subject up from 
another point of view. Granting, for 
argument’s sake, that taxes on imports 
might convert the protectionist heretics 
abroad, and make them come and hum- 
bly beg us to be good enough to sell 
them what we pleased, I propose to 
inquire, in a succeeding paper, to what 
articles of manufacture or raw produc 
could we apply such duties with effect ? 
In doing so I shall be but elaborating 
a little the arguments used by Mr. W. 
E. Forster in his admirable speech de- 
livered the other day to the Bradford 
Chamber of Commerce. But it is a 
side of the subject that must not be 
overlooked. 

A. J, Witson. 





